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Anxiety has no place in the life of 
one of God’s children. Christ’s 
serenity was one of the m0st unmistakable signs of 
his filial trust. He was tired, and hungry, and 
thirsty, and in pain; but we cannot imagine him 
anxious or fretful. His mind was kept in perfect 
peace because it was stayed on God. The life lived 
by the faith of the Son of God will find his word 
kept: ‘* My peace give I unto you.”’ 


No Place for Anxiety 


a 


Prayer is more than simple peti- 
tion. It sometimes seems to be 
»oked at as though it were like an order sent to the 
utcher, to the baker, or to the grocer, for a daily 
pply of food, and little else besides. But true prayer 
cludes specific thanks for what has been given, and 


What Prayer Includes 


communion with the Giver of all good. Prayer in- 
cludes supplication for one’s self, intercession for 
others, praise out of a grateful heart, and conference 
with Him who is worthy of all praise, and who 
ought to be communed with continually. 


—— 


The business of life is to be mov- 
ing God-wards, happy or unhappy. 
Yet happiness is most likely to come to those who 
areso moving. Madame de Stael’s idea of happiness 
was ‘‘ conscious progress in a worthy undertaking.’’ 
‘*Grow’’ is the apostolic order, and the endless 
outlook is an infinite encouragement. ‘‘ Breast 
and back as either should be,’’ calls for faces to the 
front, and no attempt to be happy by looking back- 
wards. ‘To look into the far distances of God, and 
know that ‘‘ my feet shall travel all the road,’’ this 
gives the loyal heart an immortal hope, and fills a 


Encouragement 
in Progress 


Christian’s spirit with exultation and exaltation. 


Cc] 
——~ 


To be intellectually dishonest is 
to be dishonest. We have almost 
laughed out of countenance the once prevalent no- 
tion that a man may be personally honest and yet 
politically dishonest, but there are multitudes who 
still hold to the belief that one may be intellectually 
dishonest and yet be all right at heart. 
sure it is true,’’ 


All-Round Honesty 


**T am not 
said a teacher, ‘‘ but I don’t care 
to look it up—the children will not know any better, 
anyway.’’ That teacher was intellectually dishonest 
—and not all right at heart. The same may be said 
of the speaker who excuses his use of sophistries on 
the ground that he is not responsible for the inability 
of his audience to detect them. 
honest all round. 


An honest man is 


— 


of 
mistaken for power 
itself. A boy sees the majestic movements of a 
steamship, and thinks the black clouds which the 
funnel belches forth are the secret of its power. He 
fancies that his raft must also move when he has 
made smoke to issue from a joint of stove-pipe set up 
on it. The eloquent fulminations of the would-be 
reformer are too often mistaken for actual progress in 
reform. 


Accompaniments 
som étimes 


power are 
Smoke, not Power 


The emotional outbursts of shallow regret 
are hastily accepted for true repentance. We are, 
in many things, apt to judge the tree by its blos- 
soms instead of its fruits. 
tual loss, 


sut smoke represents ac- 
instead of power. And frothy agitation 
and showy sentiment are elements of weakness in- 
stead of strength. 
—— 
Opinions as tothe Few things please every one alike, 
Index for 1897, -_and few persons are in a better 
position to realize this than an editor. It might 
seem a simple matter to prepare an index toa year’s 
issues Of a periodical so that it should meet. in all 
ways, the needs of every one who uses it. But there 
are indexes and indexes, equally trustworthy and 
comprehensive, yet so different in their purpose and 
plan that what may suit one searcher will be almost 
useless to another., The Index to The Sunday 
‘School Times for 1897 is now completed, and will 


be sent free to any reader sending his name and ad- 
dress, and a request for the Index, to the Publishers. 
In order to make these indexes of the greatest pos- 
sible service in coming years, special attention is 
called to the printed request that will accompany 
each copy of the Index now-sent. A thoughtful 
and prompt response to that request will be of real 
service to the Editor in enabling him, in turn, to 
make next year’s index of increased service to its 
users. 


(a> 
Mizpah: A Barrier, not a Bond 


FAVORITE symbol of union, or synonym of 
a loving covenant, is the Hebrew word ‘ Miz- 

It is engraved on rings of betrothal or mar- 
riage, or on brooches and bracelets, and other gifts, 
as a pledge of undying affection. Theres seems to 
be no doubt in the popular mind, or even in the 
mind of scholars generally, as to the significance of 
this word in its appropriateness to such use ; yet, as 
a matter of fact, there is no foundation for the idea, 
other than in the misunderstanding of an English 
sentence accompanying its mention in a single place 
in the 


pah.’’ 


sible story. Thereby a barrier separating 
two persons is supposed to be a bond uniting them : 
a limitation of the rights of each 
link between both. 

Laban and Jacob seemed to be fairly well matched 
in their craftiness and cunning, yet, 


is counted a loving 


in a long series 
of years, Jacob had the advantage of his father-in- 
law in the struggle (Gen. 29-31). When 
took his wives and children and flocks, with a por- 
tion of Laban’s sacred belongings, and secretly left 
Padan Aram for his paternal home in lower Ca- 
naan, Laban angrily pursued him, and overtook him 
at Mt. Gilead. the 
other, each for seeking to overreach and defraud 
the other. 
emter 


J ac ob 


There two reproached each 
Finally they agreed to disagree, and to 
into a covenant of peaceful disagreement. 
They set up a stone pillar, and a stone-heap of testi- 
mony, on the territorial boundary line agreed on 
between the two. Each was to keep himself on his 
side of the line, and not to pass over it to harm the 
other. The Lord, the God of their fathers, was to 
be witness of this covenant, and he was to see that it 
was faithfully observed (Gen. 31 : 44-53) 
They called the heap of stones ‘the 
‘ Jegar-sahadutha ; ’ 
The pillar, or tower, they 


witness 
heap:’’ in Laban’s dialect, 
in Jacob’s, ‘‘ Galeed.’’ 
called ‘* Mizpah,’’ 


said, 


’ 


-’’ for Laban 
‘* The Lord watch between me and thee, when 
we are absent one 


‘*the watch tower 


from another.’’ This has com- 
monly been considered as meaning that the Lord 
would keep the two in loving union or accord while 
they were temporarily apart. But a close examina- 
tion of the facts, in the light of primitive customs, 
shows that its import is rather that the Lord would 
see to it that they kept apart in a sacred regard for each- 
other’s rights, and that he would visit judgment on 
them if they did not recognize the established 
boundary line of division. 

In the earliest records we have of Oriental civiliza- 
tion, the stone pillar, or obelisk, as a boundary land- 
mark stands for of the 


prominent the division 
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territory of tribes and peoples and kingdoms. 
This custom prevailed long before the day of Laban 
and Jacob. An accompanying stone-heap as an 
altar, for sacrifice or for a sacramental meal, was 
commonly near the pillar. Each conventional 
boundary-stone pillar was under the guardianship 
and protection of a local divinity, or of the god wor- 
shiped by its setter-up. The curse of that divinity 
was invoked against whoever would remove or de- 
stroy the boundary mark. The invoked divinity 
would be always on watch and guard for the defense 
of the boundary, even though the land-owner was at 
the time far away, and ignorant of an effort to violate 
the covenanted dividing line. 

In this instance, Laban and Jacob invoked the 
Lord God of their fathers to watch the agreed 
boundary, and to protect it from violation from 
either of the covenanting parties. In view of the 
clearly established purpose of such a border watch- 
tower, it is somewhat singular that ‘‘ Mizpah’’ has 
come to be regarded as a sacred bond of union, in- 
stead of as an assurance of permanent division. 

To give a ring, or a bracelet, or a brooch, with 
*‘ Mizpah’’ engraved on it, at the time of betrothal 
or marriage, might be properly understood as sug- 
gesting, ‘‘A line is drawn between us that must be 
sacredly observed. You have your rights on one 
side of it, and I have my rights on the other side. 
Let the rights of each be sacredly guarded by the 
other. There is to be no Common life between us. 
The Lord watch between us all the time, so that the 
rights of either be not harmed.’’ 

But that is not the idea of those who inscribe 
‘* Mizpah’’ on a betrothal or wedding ring. And 
this is because of a very common misunderstanding 
of a Bible term. 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 


by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 


Its pur- 


be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


.. 


Helping Those who Whatever is worth having costs some- 
Need The Sunday thing—to some one. If the one who 
School Times receives the good does not meet its 
cost, some one else must. Whatever good there is in 
The Sunday School Times is supplied only at a very 
real cost to its writers, editors, and publishers.. That 
cost is met, and the issue of the paper is thus enabled to 
continue, by the regular means of income that a paper 
enjoys, not least among which is the subscription money 
paid by its readers. Yet The Sunday School Times is 
constantly in receipt of requests from persons who would 
like to receive the paper each week, but who have not 
the means to pay for it. Here is a letter, for instance, 
from a worker in Indiana : 


I received a sample copy of The Sunday School Times. I am 
delighted with it. So are my teachers. I am superintendent of 
one of the schools here. I desire very much that my school of 
poor negro children may have the benefit of that paper. I am too 
poor myself to take the paper, and so is the school. Now, under 
these circumstances, I thought that I would ask you to favor a 
Sunday-school of colored children by sending us one copy each 
week free of charge. We believe that you could do that much for 
colored children. We need it. Oh, how we need it! But we 
are not able to buy it now, as we are deeply in debt. We know 
that you print the paper to sell, but we need your help, and we 
believe that, if you give this matter our earnest thought, you will 
comply with our humble request. 


An earnest worker in the Sunday-school cause im far- 
away Sweden wrote recently to the Editor, in creditable 
English, the following letter : 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


When I am making preparations to start a Sunday -school 
paper in Sweden as soon as possible, I take the liberty to ask your 
firm granting me your valuable paper, The [American] Sunday 
School Times, this running year or part of it., The only Sunday- 
school paper we have is a little monthly magazine, with text not 
covering more space than this sheet eight times. 


To both of these deserving applicants The Sunday 
School Times goes regularly, free of cost to them. Yet 
some one has to pay for the papers thus sent, and there 
are kind friends who voluntarily take it upon themselves 
to pdy for occasional subscriptions to the paper for those 
who cannot afford to pay for it themselves. Thus a 
Pennsylvania subscriber writes : 


Please use the enclosed five dollars in sending The Sunday 
School Times to such needy ones as cannot afford to subscribe, 
that it may help and comfort them. If you can arrange to send 


them at club rates (fifty cents), please do so, as that will supply 
ten persons, 


A kind-hearted friend in Massachusetts had asked the 
Editor to suggest to him the name of some one to whom 
he might remail his copies of The Sunday School Times 
after reading them himself. The Editor called his atten- 
tion to the fact that to do this.would cost, for postage 
alone, more than enough to pay for two new club sub- 
scriptions, or for one at the dollar rate. His reply was 
prompt, hearty, and appreciative of the point. 


Yours of the 22d, in reply to letter sent by me on previous 
date, received. I am much obliged for information and sug- 
gestions. I readily see it would cost as much to pay the postage 
for a year in remailing The Sunday School Times as to pay for a 
year's subscription sent direct from your offiee. I therefore en- 
close one dollar, and ask you to send The Sunday School Times 
for one year to any deserving but poor Christian who cannot 
afford to pay for the paper himself. 


And in a wholesale and generous way a New England 
business man decided to assist in sending The Sunday 
School Times to those who otherwise would not have it. 
His letter came to the Publishers after one of their ‘‘ten- 
cent trial’’ offers had been announced. Needless to 
say, this gentleman's request, which follows, was cheer- 
fully complied with. 


Your advertisement, offering to send The Sunday School Times 
ten weeks for ten cents, has a somewhat peculiar temptation for 
me. I know of no way in which I could get more pleasure for 
myself out of a hundred dollars than by setting a thousand people 
to reading your paper ten weeks. If the scheme is a practicable 
one for you, I shall be happy to send you my check for the hun- 
dred dollars, if you will devise some way to reach the thousand 
persons, 

es. 


A steam-engine without steam isn't 
worth much for motive-power. Or- 
ganization without life is useless. And 
human effort of any sort without God back of it, and 
working with it, is as nothing in the mighty God-ward 
sweep of the forces of the universe.. Few men have 
been enabled to accomplish for their Master such a direct 
and effective work as D. L. Moody. And probably few 
men feel more strongly the need of divine help in all 
their work, and the conviction of inevitable failure with- 
out that help, than does Mr. Moody. In planning for 
a new campaign, his first thought is always of obtaining 
God's guidance and blessing. So it is with readiness 
that the Editor gives immediate publication to the fol- 
lowing letter, just received from Mr. Moody. 


A Blessing 
on Moody's Work 


DEAR FRIEND : 

I want to ask for the prayers of the readers of your 
journal on behalf of the eight days’ mission that will be held in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, March 13-20. 

It is our intention to hold meetings morning, noon, and night. 
The building is one of the finest for the purpose that I know on 
this continent. There is seating capacity in the main auditorium 
for seven thousand people and upwards, with two smaller halls on 
the same floor that can be used for overflow and inquiry meetings. 
It is easily accessible from all points by suburban {railroads and 
street-car lines. It is by location the very heart of a population 
of over three million people. 

All the appointments of that kind are favorable, and now, if we 
can call down blessings from heaven, great good can be done. 
If New York catches fire, is it too much to hope that the good 
work may spread from Maine to California ? 

* Will you not urge your readers to pray for these meetings from 
now on,—that God may endue with power all who shall preach 
and deal with inquirers, and those who shall lead the singing, and 
that he may incline the hearts of the people to receive the gospel 
gladly ? 

Yours in the work, 


4 {bore 


Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompanied by a letter. Letters, with or without 
manuscripts, should be addressed simply to the Editor,—never 
to a personal name unless their contents are of a personal nature. 
Vexatious delays may be avoided by observing this request. 


se 
Growth 
By Edward Wilbur Mason 


HAT is a leaf? It is a little world, 
Torn from the whole, and so to ruin hurled. 

What.is a seed? Within that boundless whole, 
Itself a world, a live unconscious soul. 
What is a flower? It is that life in bloom, 
Issuing with shapely light from nature's gloom. 
What is a fruit? The blossom's corpse, and both 
Cradle and embryo of another growth. 
What then is man? The leaf without a root, 
Torn from the whole ; or else seed, flower, and fruit. 
He may be either as he wills to be, 
Entombed in dust, or like the flower set free ; 
And nobler far, not only lives and grows, 
But God's own life partakes and knows. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
CHa 


Oriental Wheat and Tares 


By Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Author of ‘‘ The Fauna and Flora of Palestine" 


HAVE often thought, while looking at some popular 
illustrated book on Scripture history, how very far 
from the reality are the ordinary ideas of an Eastern 
cornfield. We may see a picture of Ruth -gleaning in 
the fields of Boaz, or the disciples walking through the 
cornfields on the sabbath day with our Lord, where the 
wheat is represented growing in symmetrical rows to 
the height of four or five feet on a wide plain, one un- 
broken expanse. The surroundings are more like what 
I have seen on the wide fields of western Ohio, or on 
the boundless expanse of the plains of Manitoba. Nor 
do they resemble the cornfields of England, each field a 
few acres in extent, surrounded by trim hedges, and the 
stately hedgerow timber, features unknown in an Orien- 
tal landscape. 

The cornfields of Palestine are little more than irregu- 
lar patches, with no permanent boundaries, simply 
protected by cuttings of thorns and prickly plants, which 
are renewed whenever a fresh crop is sown, but the sharp 
thorns of which are quite enough to turn any inquisitive 
sheep or goats. It is to these thorns that David com- 
pares the sons of Belial, who shall be ‘‘ as thorns thrust 
away, because they cannot be taken with hands: but 
the man that shall touch them must be fenced with iron, 
and the staff of a spear [or, as we should say, ‘‘ with a 
long fork’’}, and they shall be utterly burned with fire 
in the same place’’ (2 Sam. 23:6, 7). In the hill 
country there are no fields, but the cofn is sown on the 
narrow terraces which gird every hill tier above tier, and 
require no fence for their protection. There are, how- 
ever, two or three plains, such as Esdraelon, Hattin, 
and the Mukhna or plain of Shechem, which may re- 
call the corn ripening for harvest on &an American 
prairie. Across these fields, or little plains, foot-paths 
are trodden in all directions, for the law of trespass 
seems to be confined only to walled vineyards and 
gardens. 

Four species of grain were commonly cultivated in 
Palestine from the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge. These are wheat, barley, spelt (incorrectly 
rendered ‘‘rye’’ in the Auth. Ver.), and millet Rye 
and oats, the grains of colder climates and poorer soil; 
were not cultivated, though I have been told that oats 
are grown in the higher parts of Lebanon, but have never 
seen them. Maize, now frequently planted in the warmer 
and richer parts of the country, is a modern introduction, 
which we owe, like the potato and tobacco, to the New 
World. 


It is impossible to ascertain when wheat was first cul- 
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tivated. It is first mentioned in the Bible in connection 
with Jacob's sojourn in® Mesopotamia ; but many cen- 
turies before that time we find it was cultivated in 
Egypt, and still farther back grains of wheat have been 
found in the prehistoric lake dwellings of Switzerland, 
and also in the most ancient ruins of Persia and Mon- 
golia. Its origin has been ascribed by some to Mesopo- 
tamia, by others to Kurdistan, in which latter country it 
has been stated to have been found wild ; but of this we 
have no satisfactory evidence. In fact, it is curious that 
none of the grains which supply the staff of life to man 
can be traced with any certainty to any wild original. 
Whether they were only created for man’s use, or 
whether they were developed by a long course of cultiva- 
tion from some of the wild grasses known as /riticum or 
hordeum we cannot say. At least they must have been 
contemporary with the earliest semi-civilized man. If 
the original home of the wheat plant were in Central 
Asia, it had spread before history began as far as China 
in the East, and western Africa in the West. No record 
even as far back as the earliest traditions of Egypt, or 
the tablets of the first Sargon in the valley of the Tigris, 
has been found which does not supply evidence of the 
use of cereals. 

The wheat grown in Palestine is the 77iticum vulgare, 
or common wheat, without a bearded awn; but two 
other kinds are also cultivated, 
—the seven-eared wheat of 
Egypt, which, does 
not, without much more care 
than the peasantry bestow upon 
it, produce as heavy crops as 
the ordinary kind; and the 
third species, 7riticum spelta 
(the ‘‘rye’’ of the Auth. Ver.), 
still largely grown, though the 
grain is very like wheat, the 
bearded ear more resembling 
barley. It is considered 
ferior to wheat, and the grains, 
when cut across, are whitey 
brown, and not white as in true 
wheat. : 

The Egyptian seven-eared 
wheat is. still chiefly grown in 
Egypt in the rich moist soil 
of the Deltas The mummy 
wheat appears to have been of 
this kind, though wé cannot 
certainly decide; as both are 
represented on the monuments 
as being cultivated in Egypt. It has been not infre- 
quently believed that seeds taken from mummies have 
germinated ; but this is an impossibility, and the notion 
has arisen from ingenious frauds practiced on simple- 
minded travelers. As arule, we may say that in the 
rich valleys and plains like Sharon the ordinary wheat 
is grown, and in the mountains, and on the bare rocky 
terraces, spelt takes its place. 

Thus much about wheat in general; to the manner 
of its cultivation in the East we will now turn. In that 
there has been no change since the days when the artists 
of the early Pharaohs depicted on the walls of their 
temples the daily life and occupations of the fellaheen 
of their day. 

The day has not yet come when ‘“ the plowman shall 
overtake the reaper,'’ for the husbandman has a long 
rest between harvest time and plowing. In June the 
corn has all been gathered in, then comes the vintage, 
and after that the gathering of the olives. By September 
all is gaghered in, and for two or three months, while the 
soil is baking under a cloudless sky, the peasant takes 
his rest or prepares for the winter. With the commence- 
ment of the former rains in November (for they seldom 
commence earlier), he brings his rude wooden plow from 
the dark inner recess of his house, and prepares to 
scratch the soil, rapidly softened by the rain., His plow 
no way differs from the implements depicted on the 
Egyptian temples. It is altogether composed of wood. 
A flat-bottomed wooden share is pointed and sharpened 
atone end. To the other end is fastened a long pole 
sloping forward, across the end of which is fastened a 
bar, which rests.on the shoulders of the oxen, and fas- 
tened to two wooden tollars round their necks. This is 
called the yoke. Amother short stick, fixed into .he 
share in front of the socket of the pole, but sloping back- 
wards, is held by the plowman to guide the implement. 


however, 


in- 





Bearded wheat. 
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We can see at once that such a plow can do nothing 
more than scratch the surface. Oxen, or very rarely 
asses, or still more rarely camels, are used to drag 
this plow. This is all the preparation the soil receives. 
No wonder the crops seem very thin to Western eyes, 


for manuring or deep plowing are never dreamed of, 





Eastern plow. 


and rotation of crops is a thing unknown. The only 


refreshment the land receives is that when it is thor- 
oughly exhausted, and its produce ceases to be re- 
munerative, it is allowed to lie fallow for one or even 
three years. 

Immediately after the plow, and before the sun has 
been able to dry up the loosened surface, the sower pro- 
ceeds, with a large basket slung on his neck, to scatter 
the seed impartially as he marches with measured step, 
exactly illustrating the parable of the sower. Harrows 
like ours are unknown ; but the seed is covered in either 
by a board studded with small spikes, or, more generally, 
by a sort of brush-harrow of branches tied together. The 
sowing is generally completed by the end of December. 
For his harvest the husbandman is dependent upon the 
latter or spring rains, These are much more precarious 
and uncertain than the earlier or autumn rains, and 
never so copious. If it falls in February or March, it 
ensures a plentiful crop, or, as it is expressed in the 
country, ‘‘ it fills the ears.'’ Should it fail, or not arrive 
until the wheat is in the ear, the harvest 
lost. 

But this drying up of his crop is not the only risk 
which the Eastern farmer runs. We can well under- 
stand how, with such shallow plowing, weeds of all kinds 
remain rooted and undisturbed. And the most trouble- 
some weed of all is the ‘* zu- 
wan’’ of the Arabs, the 
‘*tares'’ (zizania) of our ver- 
sion, commonly called ‘ dar- 
nel,'’ Polium tomulontum of 
botanists. It belongs to the 
rye-grass family, 


is almost 


and very 
closely resembles in general 
appearance the rye-grass 
largely cultivated in our pas- 
tures for fodder, and which has 
been introduced from Europe 
into America. Darnel is a 
cornfield weed in 
Southern Europe and Ml the 
Mediterranean countries ; 
Britain it is 


common 


in 
but found 
occasionally in the southern 
countries, where it has probably 
been introduced accidentally. 


rare, 





Tares. 


It is an annual, and in 
the earlier stages of its growth cannot be discriminated 
from wheat ; but the moment the ear is developed, the 
difference is unmistakable. Hence it is not till nearly 
harvest time that it can be safely weeded out,—when, 
if the field is much infested by it, it is pulled up by the 
women, and carried away in bundles, to use as fuel for 
their ovens. Darnel has this remarkable peculiarity, 
that it is the only grass with which we are acquainted 
the seeds of which are poisonous ; hence the danger of 
the darnel growing among the wheat, for if any of the 
seeds should, through imperfect winnowing, remain 
mingled with the wholesome grain, serious consequences 
might result. The seeds, when eaten, produce giddiness, 
stupor, and even death ; they are not less-noxious to 
animals and birds. 

There is another kind of grass, which, in our northern 
climate, takes the place of tares or darnel, and which, 
though not poisonous, is more injurious to the corn- 
plant, and infinitely more mischievous to the land. * It 
is the conch or quick grass ( 7riticum repens), very like 
wheat in general appearance, with long, creeping peren- 
nial roots, the slightest morsel of which, left in the 
ground, will sprout forth. It is found throughout Eu- 
rope, Northern Asia, and North America, up to the 
arctic circle, and also in the south of South America. 
In England it is the most troublesome of all the weeds 
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which infest our fields. Our Lord's parable of the tares 
and wheat is equally, if not more, forcible when applied 
to the rooting up of this more northern tare. 

We have now traced the wheat from the first plowing 
of the ground to the month of May, when it is in the 
ear, and now rapidly follows the harvest, which is over 
by the end of June. No reaping machines or other 
labor-saving contrivances have been introduced in the 
East. The same primitive instrument, the semicircular 
sickle, is still employed. The whole population turns 
out, the men and some of the women to reap and to 
bind the sheaves, the children and the aged following 
the reapers to glean. Three months before, the plain 
—it may be Esdraelon or Gennesaret—might be com- 
pared to a rich-colored carpet on which the brilliance 
of the anemones irises almost hid the blades of 
green below ; now the plain is a mass of waving gold, 
but often broken by the dark patches of the half-with- 
ered thorns and thistles which have long since choked 
the springing grain. 


and 


Merrily, but very leisurely, the 
reapers proceed with their task, generally stooping as 
they gather a handful of stalks, to which they apply the 
sickle nearly half-way up the stem. I have been amused 
sometimes to see a long row of men sitting on the 
ground to reap, and working themselves forward with 
their heels as they proceed. The sheaves, once bound, 
are generally carried at once to the threshing-floor. 
There the heads of corn are roughly struck off with a 
sickle, and heaped on the floor, which is sometimes the 
natural rocky platform on the top of a hill, like that of 
Araunah the Jebusite on the top of Mt. Moriah, some- 
times a bare spot outside the village laid with flat stones 
or mortar. The threshing is then conducted in various 
Sometimes cattle are driven on to the floor, and 
kept in perpetual motion by a crowd of village boys sur- 
rounding them. 


ways, 


Often a wooden roller is dragged round 
and round by oxen; and sometimes, but not so gene- 
rally, a flail is used., All these modes are referred to in 
Scripture just as they are practiced to-day. Probably 
our children of the present day have never seen a flail 
in use, but it is not so long ago since the ‘‘thrum”’ of 
the flail on the threshing-floor might be heard through 
the winter in every barn in the land from morning till 
night. It is a very simple implement,—a round stick 
about five feet long, thick enough for a man to grasp, 
with another of the same length linked to it by a flexible 
leather thong about three inches in length. This the 
thresher waved over his head and let fall without using 
enough force to bruise the grain. 

Next comes the winnowing, which is performed in the 
rudest fashion. Two men stand opposite each other, 
and with large wooden shovels toss the ears in the air if 
there is any wind, wlren the grain falls to the ground, 
and the chaff is carried off. There is no more familiar 
metaphor in Scripture than this of the chaff driven be- 
fore the wind (Psa. 35:5; 1:4, etc.).. But often, at this 
time of year, the air is perfectly still, and then a great 
fan or flapper is used by one man, while another tosses 
the corn with a shovel. ‘* Whose fan is 
and he will throughly purge his floor."’ The process 
has to be repeated several times before the chaff is all 
carried off, but still much dirt and many small seeds of 
weeds remain. 


in his hand, 


The grain is now passed through a 
sieve, the final process, so that all the small seeds are 
separated. 
9 : 9). 
During the harvest time the reapers and their friends 
make their evening meal of roasted new wheat,—the 
parched corn so often spoken of in the Old Téstament. 
On one occasion, when traveling in Galilee near Kedesh 
Naphtali, I was invited to join a group of fellaheen who 
They had laid aside 
their sickles, for the sun was setting, and they would 


‘‘Like as corn is sifted in a sieve’’ (Amos 


were preparing their evening meal. 


bivouac for the night under the canopy of heaven, having 
gathered some brushwood on which to spread their 
cloaks, which served for their blankets. A few sheaves 
harvest fiekl. 
‘hese were tossed on a fire of dry thorns, which soon 


of wheat had been brought from the 


burnt out, when the charred heads were dexterously 
swept from the embers on to a cloak spread on the 
ground. The women of the party then beat the ears, 
and tossed them into the air until they were thoroughly 
winnowed, when the wheat was eaten without further 
After the hospitable manner of the coun- 
try, we were invited to partake, joined the circle, and 


found the dish by no means unpalatable. 


preparation. 


The green 
ears had become half charred by the roasting, and there 
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was a pleasant mingling of the flavor of fresh crust and 
milky wheat as we chewed the parched corn. 

It will be seen from this account of the winnowing 
that there are na stack-yards or storing of the grain 
along with its straw. When sifted, it is still ordinarily 
stored in pits called silos. These are small circular 
chambers, shaped much like a flask, about eight feet 
deep, carefully cemented in the inside, so as to be per- 
fectly impervious to damp. There is a small opening at 
This is 
boarded over, and in exposed places or troublous times 
carefully covered with earth or turf. 
will remain sound for several years. 


the top, just large enough to admit a man. 


In these the wheat 
These silos abound 
in every part of the country, not least in the deserted 
and uninhabited south. Most of them are probably as 
old as the days of Israel, and perhaps of their Canaanite 
predecessors. These silos are frequently alluded to in 
the Old Testament, sometimes being in the open coun- 
try, away from habitations, and sometimes as being 
within the house, or, at least, the homestead. The silos 
in the open country are referred to in Jeremiah : ‘‘ Slay 
us not: for we have treasures in the field, of wheat, 
and of barley, and of oil, and of honey'’’ (41: 8). Their 
storehouses were evidently carefully concealed. Can 
anything give a more vivid idea of the insecurity of 
property in those wild times than that the supplies of 
the necessaries of life had to be thus secreted? We 
generally find one or two of these silos near a wine- 
press, —a trifling fact which illustrates the statement in 
Judges that ‘‘Gideon threshed wheat by the winepress, 
to hide it from the Midianites'’ (6 : 11). 

We will now follow the wheat to the mill. The 
grinding is the only process in the cultivation and prepa- 
ration of the staff of life which has been changed since 
Bible times. Then there were two kinds of mills used. 
The hand-mill was found in every house, and the grind- 
ing was the principal employment of the women, and 
especially of the servants and slaves. ‘‘ Two women 
shall be grinding at the mill ; the one shall be taken, 


and the other left."' And wearisome and monotonous 


Women at hand-mill. 


indeed must have been the labor. The women sat on 
the ground facing one another, and between them was 
the mill, placed on a sheet spread out. It consisted of 
a circular, convex nether stone, and a concave upper 
one, made ordinarily of black basalt, with a very rough 
surface, and fitttng into one another. The center of 
the upper one was pierced to receive the wheat, and 
was worked by one or two upright handles fixed near its 
rim, by which the women kept the stone revolving. 
A larger mill, constructed on the same principle, was 
used in towns, and worked by an ass blindfolded, like 
the proverbial horse in a mill. The hand-mill is still 
universally used by the nomad Bed’ween, and is an in- 
dispensable part of their Laggage, carried from camp to 
camp by the camel. But the larger mill, in all the set- 
tled parts of the country, has given place, wherever there 
is an opportunity, to the ordinary water-mill, introduced 
most probably by the Crusaders, who well understood, as 
we may see at Jericho, how to utilize the smallest water 
power. 

We have thus traced the life of a grain of wheat from 
the preparation for its planting to final use. There has 
been little to say about the tares, but does not the lesson 
suggest itself that, while the good in men's hearts is no 
natural growth, but given from above, and demands 
ceaseless care from the cradle to the grave if it is to 
bear any fruit to perfection, the evil springs up without 
effort, and for a long time may remain undetected and 
undiscovered, and too often is a+spurious imitation of 
the true ; yet at the last; when the life comes to be tested 
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by its fruit, the deception is fully exposed, and judgment 
and destruction must ensue. 


The College, Durham, England. 
Cr 
Matthew Thirteenth in Broad Scotch 


By the Rev. William Wye Smith 


Matthew 13. Parables and wyss-sayins propoundit; and a 


wheen o' them made plain. Lat ilka man tak tent ! 

1. On that vera day gaed Jesus oot o’ the hoose, and 
sat doon by the side o’ the Loch. 

2. And great gatherins o’ folk cam thegither till him, 
sae that he gaed intil a boat, and sat doon ; and the hail 
o’ the folk stude on the shore. 

3. And he spak mony things till them in parables ; 
and quo’ he: ‘‘ Tak tent! The sawer gaed oot to saw. 

4. ‘‘And in his sawin, a neiffu’ was mis-cuisten on 
the fit-road, and eaten up wi’ the burdies. 

5. ‘‘And some fell on the stanerie bits, whaur the yird 
was jimp ; and it brairdit bonnie, for the mool was thin. 

6. ‘‘And whan the sun raise heigh, it birsl't up ; 
and, for that it had nae rute, it dwined awa. 

7. ‘*And some fell whaur thorns had been ; and up 
cam the thorns, and chokit it. 

8. «‘And some fell on the gude grun’, and brocht forth 
frute—this a hunner, that saxty, and the ither thretty. 

g. ‘* Wha has lugs for hearin, lat him hear !"’ 

10. And, drawin nar, his disciples say, ‘‘ Why soud 
ye speak till them in parables ?’’ 

11. And he answer't them, ‘It is, that till you it has 
been gien to ken the things o’ the Heevenlie Kingdom : 
but to them it isna sae gien. 

12. ‘* For wha has, to him sal be gien, and he sal 
hae rowth o’t ; but wha hasna, frae him sal be taen awa 
e'en what he has ! 

13. ‘*Sae, speak I ‘till them by parables : for they 
seein, are blin'; and, they hearin, are deif ; naither div 
they ken. 

14. ‘* And wi’ them is brocht to pass the prophecie o’ 
Esaiah, whilk says: ‘Wi’ hearin ye sal hear, and in 
naegate understaun ; and seein ye sal see, and in 
naegate perceive. 

15. ‘‘* For this people's heart is gross, and their lugs 
are dull to hear, and their een hae they steekit ; least 
they soud see wi’ their een, and hear wi’ their lugs, and 
understaun wi’ their heart, and turn again, and I soud 
heal them !' 

16. ‘* But fair fa’ yere een, that they see! and yere 
lugs, that they hear ! 

17. ‘*For truly say I t'ye, that a hantle o’ prophets 
and holie men war fain to see the things that ye see, and 
saw-them-na ; and to hear the things ye hear, and heard- 
them-na ! 

18. ‘‘ Hear ye than the parable o' The Sawer : 

1g. ‘‘Whan ony ane hears the word o' the Kingdom, 
and understauns-it-na, than comes the Ill Ane, and cleeks 
awa that sawn in his heart: this is he sawn by the fit- 
road. 

zo. ‘‘ And he on the stanerie bit sawn, is he wha hears 
the word, and blythely receives it ; ; 

21. ‘* Yet has he nae rute in himsel, and bides but for 
a wee ; and on dool and fash comin, he stumbles belyve. 

22. ‘*And he sawn amang the thorns, this is he wha 
hears the word, and than the cark o’ the warld, and the 
glamor o’ riches, choke up the word, and it bears nae 
frute. 

23. ‘‘ But he sawn on the gude grun’, this is he wha 
baith hears and understauns the word ; wha e’en brings 
forth frute ; and gies, this a hunner, that saxty, and the 
ither thretty.’’ 

24. Anither parable set he afore them ; and quo’ he: 
‘* The Kingdom o' Heeven is like till a man wha sawed 
gude seed in his croft ; 

25. ‘*But whan folk war sleepin, cam his fae, and 
sawed tares amang the wheat, and slippit awa. 

26. ‘‘But whan the wheat brairdit and brocht forth 
frute, than schawed the tares as weel. 

27. ‘*Sae cam the servants o’ the gudeman, and quo’ 
they till him, ‘Sir, did-ye-na saw gude seed i’ yere 
croft? Frae whatna cause than has it tares ?" 

28. «And he said till them, ‘Some enemie has dune 
this!’ And quo’ the servants till him, ‘ Wull ye hae 
us gang and gaither them up ?’ 

29. ‘But quo’ he ‘ Na; least as ye gaither up the 
tares, ye pu’ up the wheat wi’ them !’ 
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30. ‘*Lat baith grow thegither till the hairst ; and at 
hairst-time I wull say to the shearers, ‘ Gaither ye the- 
gither the tares first, and burn them ; but gaither ye the 
wheat intil my barn !’ ’’ 

31. Anither parable set he afore them, sayin, ‘‘ The 
Kingdom o’ Heeven is like till a mustard-seed, whitk a 
man took, and plantit in his yaird. 

32. ‘‘Whilk in sooth is sma’est o' a’ seeds ; but 
whan it is grown is greater nor the yerbs, and comes till 
a tree, sae that the burdies o’ the lift come and howff in 
its branches."’ 

33. Anither parable set he afore them : ‘‘ The King- 
dom o’ Heeven is like till risin, whilk a wumman took 
and pat in a firlot o’ meal, till the hail was risen.’’ 

34. A’ thae things spak Jesus to the folk in ! parables ; 
and wantin a parable spak-he-na till them. 

35. That it soud come to pass what was said by the 
prophet, ‘‘1I wull open my mou’ in parables ; I wull gie 
oot things-keepit hidlin frae the warld’s fundation."’ 

36. Than he pairtit frae the thrangs, and gaed intil 
the hoose ; and his disciples cam till him, and quo’ 
they, ‘‘ Expone till us the parable o' The Tares o’ the 
Croft !’’ 

37. He answer't, and quo’ he till them, ‘‘ He wha 
sawed the gude seed is the Son o' Man. 

38. ‘‘ The croft is the warld ; the gude seed are the 
bairns o’ the Kingdom ; but the tares are the bairns 0’ 
the Ili Ane. 

39. ‘‘The enemie that sawed them is Sautan ; the 
hairst is the endin o’ the warld, and the shearers are 
the angels. 

40. ‘*And e’en as the tares are gaither’t and brunt i’ 
the fire, sae sal it be at the end o’ the warld. 

41. ‘*The Son o’ man sal send oot his angels, and 
they sal gaither oot o’ his kingdom a’ things that en- 
snare, and a’ that do ill ; 

42. ‘And sal cast them intil the lowin furnace ; thar 
sal be maenin and girnin o’ teeth ! 

43. ‘‘ Than sal the richtous glint forth like the sun, 7’ 
their Faither's Kingdom. Wha has hearin to hear, lat 
him hear ! 

44. ‘‘Ance again: The Kingdom o’ Heeven is like 
till gear, hidlins in a field ; the same, whan a man has 
fund, he hides again, and for the joy ot gangs and 
niffers a’ that he has, and buys that field. 

45. ‘‘Again, the Kingdom o’ Heeven is like till a 
tradin-man, seekin precious pearls ; 

46. ‘*Wha, whan he had fund ae pearl o’ a’ price, 
gaed and sell't a’ he had, and coft it. 

47. ‘Again, the Kingdom o’ Heeven is like till a net 
cuisten intil the sea, and it gaither’t o' a’ kinds : 

48. ‘‘ Whilk, whan it was fu’, they harl't till the 
shore, and they sut them doon, and waled oot the gude 
intil creels, but cuist the bad awa. 

49. ‘‘Sae sal it be at the end o’ the warld : the angels 
sal come forrit, and wale oot the wicked frae amang the 
gude ; 

50. ‘‘ And sal cast them intil the lowin furnace : thar 
sal be maenin and girnin o’ teeth }’’ 

51. And quo’ Jesus till them, ‘‘ Hae ye understude 
a’ thir things?’’ Quo’ they till him, ‘Aye, Lord !”’ 

52. Than said he till them, ‘‘ Ilka scribe wi’ the lear 
o’' the Kingdom o’ Heeven, is like till ane that is heid o’ 
a hoose, wha can fesh oot o' his presses things baith 
new and auld.’’ 

53- And it cam aboot, that whan Jesus had made an 
end o’ a’ his parables, he gaed frae that place. 

54. And whan he was come intil his ain kintra-side, 
he was teachin them i’ their kirks, sae that they war 
astonish’t, and quo’ they, ‘‘Whaur gat this man this 
wisdom, and thir ferlies ? a 

55. ‘‘Isna this the wricht’s son? And isna his mither 
ca'd Mary? And his brithers, James, and Joseph, and 
Simon, and Judah ? 

56. ‘*And his sisters, arena they a’ wi’ us? Frae 
whaurawa, than, has this man thir things ?’’ 

57- And, they war stumbI't at bim. But Jesus said 
till them : ‘‘A prophet is nevir wantin honor, binna it 
be in his ain kintra-side, and amang his ain folk.’’ 

58. And he wrocht-na mony wunner-warks thar, be- 
cause o’ their unbelievin. 

St. Catharines, Ont. 

1 Verse 34.—Hoo mony maun hae been oor Lord’s parables! Matthew, 
maist like, gies us but a wheen oot o’ the ‘number. think-ye-na, 
Christ aften gied them oweragain? Weel-kent evangelists in oor ain day 
fin’ the advantage ot. And wadna this adcoont for the differ i’ the 
cleedin o’ them? Matthew giean a parable the way he first heard it, or 

anither form that 


the way he likit it best ; and the same parable in 
he likit best, or they likit it best wha tell’t him. 
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Snowflakes 
By George Cooper 


“ USH !"’ the lulled wind seems to Say, 
H Then, o'er meadows brown, 
From our home we take our way, 
Softly, slowly down. 


Speckling uplands chill and dun, 
Whirling on we go ; 

We've our mission, little one, 
Though but flakes of snow. 


One by one we cover up 
Seeds within the mold— 
Daisy, pansy, buttercup, 
Shelter from the cold. 
One by one, like birds, we fly 
Where dark branches sweep, 
Nestled there we silent lie, 
While the blossoms sleep. 


Flake by flake we cover all— 
Whiten far and near, 
Till the rain shall tap and call : 
‘*Wake, the spring is here !°’ 
Then from upland, vale, and tree, 
In‘ the warmer glow, 

As we came, as noiselessly 
From the earth we go. 

But for us the buds and flowers 
Will be brighter seen, 

Grass and leaves, through summer hours, 
Will have fairer green. 

In your heart this lesson hold : 
All God's will can do ! 

He who made the sunbeam's gold 
Made the snowflake too. 

New York City. 


Cr 
Bible Enigmas 


Plants 
By W. A. Bolles 


{Editor's Note.—It is hoped that the simple studies in the natu- 
ral history of the Bible, of which the following ‘‘enigma"’ is 
one, will be of interest to parents and teachers, as well as to 
young people. The first of these enigmas, and a carefully pre- 
pared list of suggestions for different uses to which they may be 
put, appeared in The Sunday School Times of March 13, 1897. 
Others will follow from time to time.] 

A NATIVE of Palestine, tall, statety, leaves scattered, 
long, narrow, parallel-veined, and evergreen. Its 
flowers are wanting in display, being destitute of parts 
not essential, and its pollen and seed-vessel are borne on 
separate parts of the flower-bearing stem or cone. The 
scales of the cone are thin and flat, and the seeds have 
a persistent wing to aid in scattering by the winds. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in ‘‘ Each and All,"’ says : 
** Around me stood the oaks and —— ; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 

Over me soared the etefnal sky, 

Full of light and of deity." 

The trunk runs up as straight as an arrow with a gen- 
tle taper to the height of about one hundred feet, and 
the branches, commencing about thirty feet fron the 
ground, are so evenly distributed as to make no fork, 
shaped like a beautiful green pyramid, and with foliage 
so dense and extensive as to afford spacious shelter and 
shade. 

Thomas Hood, in his reminiscent poem ‘‘I Reniem- 
ber, I Remember,”’ says : 

‘* I remember, I remember 
The trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ‘tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 





Of course, such a tree, being of superior smoothness, 
strength, and durability, would be exceedingly useful for 
supports where great distances were to be spanned, and 
hence it was much used for rafters, masts, and long 
floor-boards for ships. Ezekiel says of Tyre : ‘‘ They 
have made all the ship-boards of the trees of Senir."’ 

It affords a resinous gum, balm or balsam highly 
prized as a medicine and cosmetic among the Turks to 
this day. We call it by different names, —balm of Gilead, 
Canada balsam, balsam of , etc. 

* It symbolizes fertility and beauty (Isa. 55 : 12, 13). 








A 
of 


Pie 


Its language, 
Mrs. Hale says : 
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because of its durability, is ‘‘ time.’’ 


‘* And ——, from which the wand of Time is framed.” 


’ attend. 


Tom Moore says : 


‘* And Lebanon the pomp shall grace,— 
The——, the pine, the palm victorious, 
Shall beautify our Holy Place." 


Classification. 


Strong, vigorous. Vegetable. 
Appearance (of flow- 
~ er) nuptial. 
Outside grower. 
Naked-seeded. 


What kingdom ? 


What sub-kingdom ? Phaenogam’ia. 
What province ? 
What class? 


Ex’ ogen. 
Gym’‘nosperm. 





Cone-like. What cohort? Conoid’ea. 

Cone-bearing. What order? Conif ‘erae. 
What genus? « ° Ab’‘ies. 

Dark (bark). What species ? Ni’gra. 


What is it? 


Denver, Colo. 


Fill the blanks (Isa. 14 : 8). 





An Order of Service for March 13 


(The Wheat and the Tares.—Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43) 


THE Lorp’s Praver.—In concert, led by the As- 
sistant Superintendent. 


SINGING. —‘‘ Who is on the Lord’s side? ’’ 
READING OF LEsson.—In concert. 
Sincinc.—‘‘ O Jesus, thou art standing.’’ 
LEsson STUDY. 

A Worp oN THE LEsson.—By the Pastor. 


Sincinc. —‘‘Some one will enter the pearly gate’’ 
(as solo or quartet, if practicable, or by entire 


school). 
BrieF Prayers. —By two or threé persons to whom 
the Superintendent has previously spoken. 


(These special seasons of prayer are often of 
deep spiritual interest and power. ) 


(Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


> 
The Home Department of the 
Sunday-School 


By W. H. Hall 
Secretary of the International Home Department Association 


HE Home Department of the Sunday-school is, as 
the name suggests, a department of the Sunday- 
school operating chiefly in the home, rather than in the 
school building proper. It is a simple, practical, and 
efficient method for the enlargement of the Sunday- 
school in membership, in the scope of its activity and 
influence, and in the extent and intensity of its power 
as an agency of the church. Its central thought, like 
that of the Sunday-school proper, is Bible study. 


Where It May Be Used 

A Home Department may be organized to advantage 
by all Sunday-schools, large or small, in city or country, 
and is so flexible that it is admirably adapted to the 
varied conditions and needs of different Sunday-schools 
and communities. A neighborhood Sunday-school, 
holding its sessions in a small country schooihouse, 
and having a membership of only fifteen persons, has 
a good effective Home Department with two members. 
A large Sunday-school, connected with a strong, flourish- 
ing city church, having a salaried superintendent whose 
time and efforts have for years been successfully devoted 
to the work of visitation and the gathering in of new 
scholars, until the school has reached a membership of 
over eleven hundred, has, nevertheless, found an oppor- 
tunity and a demand for a Home Department which 
already includes more than two hundred and seventy- 
five persons. And Home Departments of the Sunday- 
school are thus in operation in all sections of our land, 
ranging in size and condition from one of these extremes 
to the other. 

Whom It Includes 

The Home Department is designed primarily for the 

benefit of those persons in the immediate community 
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and elsewhere who cannot attend the regular sessions of 
the Sunday-school, but it may also properly include 
those who, for various reasons, are not disposed to 
It has sometimes been tersely stated that there 
are two general classes of people who are eligible to 
membership in the Home Department,—namely, the 
‘‘Cannots"' and the ‘* Will nots."’ 

Persons of the following classes or conditions have 
been brought into the membership of Home Depart- 
ments now,in existence : Children too young, and men 
and women too aged and feeble, to attend Sunday- 
school ; invalids, or ‘‘ shut-ins,’’ the deaf, blind, dumb, 
and crippled ; sailors on the seas, soldiers in the regu- 
lar army, absent members of the church, congregation, 
or family, living on the frontier, and deprived of the 
privileges of the church and Sunday-school ; commercial 
travelers, nurses, policemen, milkmen, em- 
ployees on steam, electric, cable, and horse railroads ; 
mothers kept at home by the care of young children, by 
household duties or the opposition of ungodly hus- 
bands, and the children in such families ; those living 
at a great distance, having no means of conveyance ; 
foreigners unacquainted with our language and customs ; 
the indifferent, worldly, ungodly ; those who hold aloof 
because of poverty or pride, or because of prejudice 
against the church, Sunday-school, pastor, superinten- 
dent, or some other member ; and others whom there is 
no need of enumerating, but who may be included in 
the great company of non-attendants constituting such a 
large proportion of the population, 


doctors, 


Its Plan 


The Home Department is simple in its plan and es- 
sential features. It really needs, for its successful work- 
ing, simply a leader or visitor, a, member or scholar, and 
a lesson to study. Those who become members are 
invited, and give their promise, to study the Sunday- 
school lesson at home, or wherever they may be, at least 
one half-hour during the week, preferably on Sunday. 
Of course, the very young, the aged and feeble, the 
blind, and some others, may not be able to study for 
themselves, but they may be interested in the lessons, 
and identified with the work, through the loving minis- 
try of those who read and explain the lesson to them, or 
seek in some such way to aid them. 


Other Details of the Plan 


A Home Department may be conducted in as simple 
or in as elaborate a way as those at its head think best. 
It is often the case that the superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, or a regularly appointed Home Department 
superintendent, will have the visitors make out reports, 
on cards or in books made for that purpose, of the study 
that is being done regularly by the members of the 
department. A voluntary contribution of money by the 
members may also be a part of the plan, such money to 
be included in the regular offerings of the school. Cards, 
books, money envelopes, and similar printed matter 
that is of assistance in the work, are prepared by many 
of the denominational or general Sunday-school publish- 
ing houses, such as the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts; the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia} W. A. 
Wilde & Co., Boston, Massachusetts ; W. B. Jacobs and 
David C. Cook, Chicago, Illinois ; and also by the state 
Sunday-school secretaries. The unit in Home Depart- 
ment study is the individual, but in many cases two 
or more individuals study together in the home, or a 
group of individuals in a locality associate for study as a 
neighborhood class. The number thus associated is 
sometimes so large as to lead to the organization of.a 
neighborhood Sunday-school. Young children may be 
helped by sending regularly to them pretty picture- 
papers or cards as tokens of remembrance, with an occa- 
sional simple message. They enjoy the pictures and 
cards, and their parents or older brothers or sisters will 
read the stories to them. 


Gain of Visitation 


Before the people whom the Home Department is 
designed to help can be secured as members, and even 
after this result has been achieved, there must be more 
or less of personal visitation and effort. In many cases, 
nothing can be said or done in reference to the study’ of 
the lessons at the outstart. Acquaintance must be 
formed and cultivated, confidence inspired, and barriers 
removed. And in many cases also, after a beginning 
has been made, important opportunities will arise for 
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the encouragement and assistance of the members, not 
only in their study, but also in the promotion of their 
temporal and spiritual interests, Therefore it is appar- 
ent that the Home Department is of great value, not 
only in the promotion of Bible study, but also on ac- 
count of the visitation and ministry of loving, tactful, and 
persistent workers, which it necessitates and develops. 
Through its influence the church is brought into closer 
contact and stronger bonds of fellowship with the people 
in the community. It becomes also a fruitfyl source of 
Christian enterprise and effort, and a valuable instru- 
mentality in the development of Christian workers. 


Some Results 

The membership of the Sunday-school has been in- 
creased by the coming in of those who, first becoming 
interested in the lessons in their own homes, have found 
that the obstacles which in the past seemed to stand in 
the way of their attendance have vanished. The Sun- 
day-school has gained as allies and friends those whom 
it has endeavored to help, and has found that every line 
of effort and influence which it has extended to homes and 
hearts has proved also a channel for the return of precious 
blessings to the school. Classes and schools have been or- 
ganized in destitute neighborhcods, prayer-meetings have 
been held in schoolhouses and private dwellings, food 
and clothing hdve been provided for the needy, good 
reading has been wisely and regularly distributed, com- 
fort and hope have been administered to the sad and 
discouraged, temperance work has been promoted, back- 
sliders have reclaimed, and sinners have been 
converted to Christ,—all through the instrumentality of 
the Home Department, which directs attention to the 
Word of God, and provides for those in need the Christ- 
like ministry of personal fellowship and sympathy. 


been 


Some Examples of Its Working 

A farmer's wife, living in a sparsely settled and hilly 
section, heard of the Home Department at a Sunday- 
school convention. She determined to try it. The 
next day she visited an old lady living all alone, and 
seldom leaving her home. She explained the plan to 
her, secured her promise to study the lessons, gave her a 
lesson-help, and recorded her name as a member. She 
had in reality inaugurated a first-class Home Depart- 
ment. The membership was subsequently increased by 
similar efforts, and the work was developed in various 
lines, but the foundation of it all was laid broad and 
deep on that first day. 

The simplicity of it commends it to those whom it 
seeks to enlist. A man who has become a habitual non- 
attendant at church and Sunday-school, and who, when 
invited to go, has always found some convenient excuse, 
is now regarded as an almost hopeless case. One 
day a lady who is a Home Department visitor calls 
at the home of this man, and, after a pleasant so- 
cial chat, introduces the subject of home study of the 
Sunday-school lessons, and invites him to engage 
therein. It strikes him as a comparatively simple and 
easy thing to do. He really cannot find a convenient 
and plausible excuse for refusing the invitation. All 
that is required of him is to study the lesson at home for 
half an hour on Sunday. There is no necessity for 
dgessing up, or getting a team ready, or for going from 
home, or departing to any considerable extent from his 
usual course on the Sabbath. And so, while he has no par- 
ticular interest in, or desire for, Bible study, he accepts 
the invitation because it requires so little of him, and 
because he can really offer no good reason for not 
complying with the request of his friendly and agreeable 
visitor, 

How to Form a Home Department 


As to the method of procedure in organizing a Home 
Department in a Sunday-school, there is no rule or 
set of rules. Sometimes the proper preliminary step 
is a systematic, house-to-house visitation by persons 
chosen for that purpose. _ After these persons have 
secured a list of members, the work is organized by the 
election of officers and permanent visitors. In other 
cases, the officers and visitors of the Home Department 
are first chosen, and the members are secured by the 
visitors, to whom certain sections of the parish or com- 
munity are assigned. 

Some excellent Home Departments have been started 
in a small way by volunteer workers, and the formal 
organization has been a matter of subsequent devel- 
opment. The main thing is, that Sunday-school workers 
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shall realize the great need of this work, the comparative 

ease with which it may be instituted and carried forward, 

and the grand results which are sure to follow every 

effort, however humble, which is made in the name and 

strength of the Master in behalf of those whom he loves. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Cre 


Giving scholars something to do by 
way of ‘‘extra work*’ is sometimes 
worth the trying. G. T. Marshall, 
superintendent of the First Methodist Protestant Sun- 
day-school of Pittsburg, has asked the scholars to write 
essays on the lives of Bible characters, which has awak- 
ened unusual interest in Bible searching. Especially 
noticeable were six essays upon three of the art windows 
in the building, representing ‘Christ Blessing Tittle 
Children,’’ ‘‘ Christ in the Temple,’’ and ‘‘ Christ the 
Good Shepherd.’’ It is not enough for the superinten- 
dent to remind himself of the scholars’ ‘‘ eye-gate,’’ as 
a way of possible approach ; he must have his own 
‘‘eye-gate’’ open, like this Pittsburg superintendent. 
Nearness, as Well as distance, sometimes may lend en- 
chantment. 


Essays about 
Pictured Windows 

















Before Easter: The Teacher’s 
Opportunity 


By Mrs. Otis Atwood 


ARDLY have the echoes of Christmas bells died 
upon the air when we find ourselves listening 
for the chimes of Easter. 

Our pupils are faithfully taught that God's love to the 
world gave us the gift of his only Son, and because of 
that great love, our hearts go out in kindly words and 
loving deeds to all about us. And we are glad to see 
that each year the meaning of Jesus’ own words, ‘‘ More 
blessed to give than to receive,’’ is growing in the hearts 
and lives of our children. 

But as yet the Easter-time has not so strong a hold. 
Many still seem to think of it merely as the change from 
winter to spring, with its new gowns and hats, and 
*« good times’’ after the solemn Lenten season. 

But now: many also realize how blessed is its import 
to all the world, and we who teach the young reach out 
for the best methods to guide them into its truth. Yet 
how shall we explain to them this wonderful revelation 
of God's mercy ? 

For weeks beforehand let us make the Scripture story 
familiar. Read it at the Sunday-school session, —one 
Sunday from Matthew, the next as given by Mark, 
and soon. Only a few moments each session, but do 
not omit it. Then select the verses which make a con- 
tinuous story, letter them on paper or cloth, and place 
before the school Reading and recitation in concert 
will help to memorize the words, and by Easter-time 
there will be few who do not know them perfectly. 
Upon us as teachers rests the responsibility of making 
the facts so real that it shall not be mere repetition of 
the words without a* meaning. By questions, encour- 
age the pupil to tell us the story in his own words. 

Taking it for granted that all Bible schools now re- 
member the day by special services in which the children 
have their part, I strongly advocate the mid-week re- 
hearsals. Let the bulb, the egg, and the-cocoon teach 
their own lessons while the impulse of spring is already 
awakening the latent life. 

The hyacinth started in the fall in your own home 
may now be brought forward to tell its own sweet story. 
The cocoon and butterfly are very real object lessons. 
These may be obtained of any taxidermist, if we do not 
live in the country and our ‘‘ young naturalist’’ pupils 
have previously supplied us. This meeting of teacher 
and pupil at the rehearsal hour, in a freedom which the 
Sunday services do not permit, means much to both. 

Let us never forget the object. A great truth is to be 
taught, not a pleasing entertainment carried out. Every 
recitation, exercise, and song should help to impart this 
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truth. Adapt selections—which should be of the best 
—to the understanding of our pupils, not giving a child 
of eight some poet's thought whose meaning ranges far 
above his power to comprehend. Then, after familiar 
talks and explanations, see to it that all is faithfully 
committed to memory. 

The holy meaning of the glad Easter day and the 
sacredness of its services should underlie all our teach- 
ing, —the new life which it teaches, and the comfort to 
sorrowing hearts in the blessed words, ‘‘ Because I live, 
ye shall live also."’ 

By all means make it a joyous service, but not light, 
almost secular, as sometimes, with even the best of 
motives, our exercises prove to be. Mother Earth cloth- 
ing herself in garments of green, the pretty new bonnets 
of the early flowers, are beautiful thoughts for the week- 
day exercises in our schools and homes, and a child is 
defrauded who loses them ; but for the Sunday service 
the story of Christ's resurrection and its blessed lessons 
for us is enough to pfofitably fill the allotted hour. 

May we impress the thought that not alone shall we 
live in a future life, because Christ conquered death in 
our earthly bodies, but the soul which has sinned—yes, 
has been ‘‘ dead in sin,’ as the Apostle rightly names 
it—shall awaken even in this life to the assurance of the 
new life in Him ‘‘ who hath forgiven all our iniquities.’’ 
Well may the pure white lily be the symbol of the purity 
of heart that he longs to give us in answer to sincere 
desire. 

If we are interested, earnest, enthusiastic, in our Eas- 
ter preparations, our pupils will be. If we believe, 
‘« Now is my opportunity to reach these young lives with 
the lessons of the hour,’’ our boys and girls will believe 
it also, and will bring receptive hearts at our bidding. 
Teach them éarnestly that the new life must mean a 
changed life, and that, to be ‘‘risen with Christ,’’ 
are to ‘‘ seek those things which are above.’’ Is it any 
wonder that, this thought filling the mind of teacher and 
scholar, so many give their hearts to him at the glad 
Easter time ? 

How many of our scholars will accept the new life ? 
True, we have talked with them, we have prayed for 
them, we know that one dear girl has been almost will- 
ing to say, ‘‘ Henceforth, as for me, I will serve the 
Lord,’’ and how, when the invitation was given one 
evening for all who loved Jesus to own the blessed truth 
by standing, she even slipped her foot from the round 
of the chair in front, and then had not the courage. 

Dear teachers, let us be on the watch for those who 
need encouragement. They may be only waiting for 
our words to help them to throw off the old life and ac- 
cept the new. If we shrink from the personal word lest 
they may not respond, we can write it. A loving, sin- 
cere letter has brought more than one soul into the 
Christ life, into the kingdom ; and such an Easter for 
him may truly be named ‘‘a rising.’’ 

Chelsea, Mass. 
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A simple method for reproducing 
songs for class drill is given by an 
experienced primary teacher as usable 
eitlter in regular work or in preparation for special concert 
exercises. While commending the outfits offered for 
sale,—alphabets in stencil, rubber-stamping, prepared 
chalks and pencils,—she has fallen back upon her tested 
method, simple and inexpensive, of marking the words 
of the song on white holland or stiff manilla paper, using 
ordinary writing-ink or liquid bluing, and doing the let- 
tering with a ‘‘rubber marking-pencil,’’ which can be 
obtained of any stationer. The. ink will not rub off; 
both sides of the sheet can be used ; and, with letters 
one and a half inches high, in a space two and a half 
inches wide, the words can easily be seen across a large 
room. 


Lettering with a 
Rubber 
Marking-Pencil 


— 


‘* May we not already begin to incul- 
cate thoughts of an Easter offering ?'’ 
asks an active teacher. She sug- 
gests to other teachers that self-denial in many little 
ways, on the part of their scholars, be encouraged, and 
that the money thus saved or earned be expended in 
purchasing lilies, to be used in Easter decorations, and 
afterward to be carried to the sick, aged, or bereaved, 
by the children themselves,—a method, in her ex- 
perience, that has been peculiarly blessed. 


Forethought 
for Easter Offerings 

























Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1898 


6. February 6.—Our Father’s Care .........4-. Matt. 6: 24-34 
7. February 13.—The Call of Matthew .......... Matt. 9: 9-17 
8. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Forth ........ Matt. 10: 2-15 


o. February 27.—Warning and Invitation Matt. 11: 20-30 
10. March 6.—Jesus and the Sabbath Matt. 12: 1-13 
11. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares.. Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 
12. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded Matt. 14: 1-12 
13. March 27.—Review. 


Pare) 
—Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


_—— 


Study 11.—The Parabolic Teaching 
Matthew 13: 1-58 (@ 7, Part II. 
Study 1). 
Though Jesus’ ministry normally 
preaching of the kingdom and in works of mercy, he did not 
shrink from responding to criticism when it threatened to hin- 
der his work, but answered his critics with surpassing insight 
and merciless logic and severe warning. The evangelist shows 
how the. lines were drawing more sharply, even Jesus’ own 


See ‘* General Survey,’’ 


consisted in positive 


family arraying itself, in a sense, with the opposition. Things 
being in such a status, he introduces the account of a modifi- 
cation in Jesus’ method. 


I, THE PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM (13 : I-52). 


1. The New Type of Teaching. ‘‘Parable’’ is a quite 
general name for an illustration (comp. Matt. 15 : 15 ; Luke 
4:23; 5 : 36; 6:39). We generally, however, use it of the 
particular sort of illustrative teaching which is exemplified 
Study these seven parables, and note that eacli is 
essentially a narrative of an action ; that it is an action quite 
true to actual life (so different from most fables) ; that fulness 
of detail is not essential (comp. ‘* The Sower ’’ with ‘* The Hid 
Treasure ’’) ; that each illustrates some phase of religious 
truth (here the kingdom of heaven). 

2, The Clew to the Meaning of Parables. Recall the situa- 
tion in the ministry as described by Matthew,—a widely ex- 
tended ministry of teaching and healing ; a growing popular 
eathusiasm ; a growing official hostility; an unsympathetic 
family ; a small circle of devoted disciples. Consider how 
disciples eager to find in Jesus the king of Israel (comp. John 
i: 49) must have been perplexed by so insignificant a result 
from so extended a ministry. Now study the parable of the 
sower (vs, 1-9), and let it cast light on (that is, 7//ustra‘e) 
this perplexing situation, and mark how fitly verse 9 concludes 
both the parable and its underlying thought. Study the tares 
(vs. 24-30), and mark the implicit exhortation to patience in 
view of the mixed character of Jesus’ following. In both 
these cases study the interpretation (vs. 18-23, 36-43) given by 
Jesus. In the parable of the sower note that it is the seed 
sown which itself is quickened in a passive soil, and grows 
and brings forth after its kind, while in the interpretation (vs. 
20 f., 22, 23) the seed as sown is the word of the kingdom (v. 
19), but the fruit is borne by the heart that receives that seed 
and is quickened by it. Consider the proof here furnished 
that in parables the details must not be pressed as minutely 
illustrative. The interest must be given to the main features 
of the illustration. Study the rest of this group of parables; 
and note how Jesus sought to teach the disciples that they 
should not judge the glory of the kingdom by present appear- 
ances, but should look on it as the chief of treasures (comp. 
chap. 6 : 33), though it does find small popular appreciation, 

3. Jesus’ Reason for Teaching in Parables (13 : 10-17). 
Note the Master’s recognition of two classes among his 
hearers (v. 11f.), and his declaration that it is the unbelief of 
some that necessitates this use of parable (v. 
Mark 4: 11). 
they were meant to make truth plainer to the teachable, but to 
baffle the critical. For the effect of such figurative speech on 
unreceptive minds see John 3:4; 4:11. Note the anxiety 
of Jesus that the disciples should understand and use the truth 
conveyed by the parables (v. 51f. ; comp. vs. 18-23, 36-43, 
49f.; Matt. 15:16; Mark 4: 13), considering carefully the 
duty of the ‘‘disciple to the kingdom ”’ (v. 52). 


Il, 


here 


13 f. ; comp. 
Mark the enigmatic feature in the parables ; 


THE REJECTION AT NAZARETH (13 : §3-58). 

Compare this hostility on the part of some of the common 
people with the earlier official opposition. Note the different 
quality in the ‘‘ astonishment ’’ at Nazareth from that which 
characterized the hearers of the Sermon on the Mount (comp. 
v. 54 with 7: 28f.). Mark the animus of this hostility (v. 
55 f.), and the resultant limitation of Jesus’ power to do them 


good (vy. 58; comp. Mark 6 : 5). 
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III. SuMMARY. 
The opposition, though unable to check the ministry of the 
kingdom, does modify its form, and, on occasion, interfere 
with its mighty works. 
1V. PracticaL Hint. 
The open heart can find God in situations in life where the 
self-willed-grope in blindness, unaware of his nearness. 
RusH RHEEs, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., 


KAS 


Alass. 


Lesson u, March 13, 1898 
The Wheat and the Tares 


GOLDEN TEXT: /e that soweth the good seed is the Son of 
man,—Matt. 13: 37. 


(Matt. 13 : 24-30; 36-43. Memory verses: 37-39.) 


Read Matthew 13 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


Another parable set he be- 
fore them, saying, ‘The king- 
dom of heaven is likened 
unto a man that sowed good 
seed in his field : but while 
men slept, his enemy came 
and sowed ! tares also among 
the wheat, and went away. 
But when the blade sprang 
up, and brought forth fruit, 
then appeared the tares also. 


24 § Another parable put he 
forth unto them, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field : 

25 But while men slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat, and went his 
way. 

26 But when the blade was 
sprung up, and brought forth 


24 


iS) 
wn 


26 


fruit, then appeared the tares 27 And the *servants of the 
also. householder came and said 
27 So the servants of the unto him, Sir, didst thou not 


householder came and said unto 
him, Sir, didst not thou sow good 
seed in thy field? from whence 
then hath it tares? 


sow good seed in thy field ? 
whence then hath it tares? 
And he said unto them, 
$An enemy hath done this. 


28 


28 He said unto them, An And the ?servants say unto 
enemy hath done this. The him, Wilt thou then that we 
servants said unto him, Wilt go and gaiher them up? 
thou then that we go and gather 29 Buthe saith, Nay ; lest haply 
them up? while ye gather up the tares, 

But he said, Nay; lest ye root up the wheat with 


while ye gather up the tares, ye 30 them. Let both grow to- 


root up also the wheat with gether until the harvest : and 
them. in the time of the harvest I 
30 Let both grow together will say to the reapers, 


until the harvest: and in the 
time of harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather ye together first 


Gather up first the tares, and 
bind them in bundles to 
burn them: but gather the 


the tares, and bind them in wheat into my barn. 
bundles to burn them: but ° ‘ : ° ° 
gather the wheat into my barn. 36 Then he left the multi- 
° : ° . . tudes, and went into the 
36 Then Jesus sent the mul- house: and his disciples 
titude away, and went into came unto him, saying, Ex- 
the house: and his disciples plain unto us the pdrable of 
came unto him, saying, Declare 37 the tares of the field. And 
unto-us the parable of the tares he answered and said, He 


of the field. 

37 He answered and said unto 
them, He that soweth the good field is the world; and the 
seed is the Son of man; good seed, these are the sons 

38 The field is the world ; the of the kingdom; and the 
good seed are the children tares are the sons of the 
of the kingdom ; but the tares evil owe ; and the enemy that 
are the children of the wicked sowed them is the devil : and 


that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of man; and the 


38 


39 


one ; the harvest is‘*the end of 
39 The enemy that sowed the world ; and the reapers 
them is the devil; the harvest 40 are angels. As therefore the 


is the end of the world ; and the 
reapers are the angels. 

40 As. therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire ; 
so shall it be in the end of this 
world. 

41 The Son of man shall send 
forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all 4 


tares are gathered up and 
burned with fire ; so shall it 
be in ‘the end of the world. 
The Son of man shall send 
forth his angels, and they 
shall gather out of his king- 
dom all things that cause 
stumbling, and them that do 
iniquity, and shall cast them 


iS) 


things that offend, and them into the furnace of fire: 
which do iniquity ; there shall be the weeping 

42 And sha!l cast them into a and gnashing of teeth. 
furnace of fire: there shall be 43 Then shall the righteous 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. ioe Gent rod a 

43 Then shall the righteous Sens ES 68 ie Sue a ne 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
kingdom of their Father. Who He that hath ears, let him 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. hear. 


10Or, darnel *%Gr. bondservants. 
4Or, the consummation of the age 


ASA 


8Gr. A man that is an enemy. 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 
world.—John 8 : 12. 


LeEsson TOPIC: Discriminating between Men. 
1. The Sower and the Wheat, vs. 24, 36-38 a. 
OUTLINE: 2. The Enemy and the Tares, vs. 25-28 a, 38b, 39. 
~~" 1 3. The Harvest and the Separation, vs. 28 b- 
| 3 P , 30, 
40-43. 


DAILY HoME READINGs: 


M.—MATT. 13: 24-33.) 
T.—MATT. 13: 34-43. } 
W.—Matt. 13: 44-52. 


The Wheat and the Tares. 


The separation. 
r 


T.—Matt. 25: 31-40. Come! 

F.—Matt. 25: 41-46. Depart! 

S.—Rev. 20: 6-15. The book of hie. 
S.—Rev. 21: 1-8. Home of the righteous. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Reading Association. 


3ible 
The heavy type indicates the lesson 
y ‘yt } 





Lesson Analysis 
I. THE SOWER 

1. The Field : 
The field is the world (38). 
This gospel... shall be. preached in the whole world (Matt 


24 : 14). 
The gospel... 


AND THE WHEAT, 


was preached in all creation (Col. 1 : 23). 
2. The Sower : 

He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man (37). 
These twelve Jesus sent forth (Matt. 10 : 5). 
Christ sent me... to preach the gospel (1 Cor. 1 : 
3. The Seed: 

The good seed... ave the sons of the kingdom (38). 

I will sow them among the peoples (Zech. 10 : 9). 
If ye are Christ's, then are ye Abraham's seed (Gal. 3 : 29). 


17). 


4- The Sowing : 
A man... sowed good seed in his field (24). 


Go ye into all the world, and preach (Mark 16 : 15). 
They were all scattered abroad (Acts 8 : 1). 


Il. THE ENEMY AND THE TARES, 
1. The Enemy : 

The enemy that sowed them is the devil (39). 
Enmity between thy seed and her seed (Gen. 
Your adversary the devil. . 


: 15) 


. walketh about (1 Pet. 3 : 8). 

2. The Tares : 
The tares are the sons of the evil one (38). 

Ye are of your father the devil (John 8 : 44). 

Thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness (Acts 
13 : 10). 

3. The Opportunity : 
While men slept, 

away (25). 


his enemy... sowed tares,...and went 
We are not ignorant of his devices (2 Cor. 2 : rt). 

Able to stand against the wiles of the devil (Eph. 6 : 11), 

4- The Manifestation : 


When the blade sprang up,... then appeared the tares also 


(26). 

The sons of God came, .. . and Satan came also (Job r : 6). 

When any one heareth,... then cometh the evil one (Matt. 
13 : 19). 


5. The Surprise : 
Whence then hath it tares ? (27.) 


Astonishment hath taken hold on me (Jer. 8 : 21). 
O foolish Galatians, who did bewitch you? (Gal. 3: 1.) 


Ill THE HARVEST AND THE SEPARATION, 


1. Human Impetuosity : 
Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up ? (28.) 


Let fire come down from heaven, and consume thee (2 Kings 
I : Io). 


Wilt thou that we bid fire to... consume them ? (Luke g : 54.) 


2. Divine Forbearance : 
Nay; lest haply ... ye root up the wheat with them (29). 


A God... slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy (Psa, 86 : 15). 
Longsuffering, ... not wishing that any should perish (2 Pet 
3:9). 


3. Angelic Harvesters : 

The Son of man shall send forth his angels (41). 
The Son of man shall come, .. . and all the angels (Matt. 25 : 31). 
With the angels of his power in flaming fire (2 ‘Thess. 1 : 7, 8). 


4- Fearful Doom : 


They... shall cast them into the furnace of fire (41, 42). 
The day cometh, it burneth as a furnace (Mal. 4: 1). 
The chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire (Matt. 3 : 12). 
5- Glorious Exaltation : 

Then shadl the righteous shine forth as the sun (43). 
More and more unto the perfect day (Prov. 4 : 18). 
We shall be like him (1 John 3 : 2). 

23 
Verse 24.—‘‘A man that sowed good seed in his field." (r) 


The field ; (2) The sower ; (3) The seed; (4) The sowing; (5) 
The sequences. 

Verse 27.—‘‘ Whence then hath it tares?"’ (1) Good work; 
(2) Natural expectation ; (3) Painful surprise ; (4) Calm decisions. 

Verse 30.—‘' Let both grow together until the harvest.’" (1) 
One field; (2) ‘Iwo growths; (3) One harvest; (4) Two des- 
tintes, 

Verse 38. ‘‘ The sons of the kingdom ;... the sons of the evil 
one."’ (1) Widely differing paternity ; (2) Widely differing char- 
acter ; (3) Widely differing destiny. 

Verse 43.—'* Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun.” 
(1) The glorious sun ; (2) The glorious saints.—(1) Now, shining 
but dimly ; (2) Then, shining as the sun. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Day at CAPERNAUM.—The discourse in parables was 
spoken on the same day with the healing of a demoniac 
and the voyage across the lake (Matt. 13:1; Mark 4 : 35). 
Luke 11 : 14 to 13 : 9, according to some harmonists, belongs 
to the same occasion. At least six chapters are devoted to 
the events of this busy day. The discourse began with the 
parable of the sower, a private explanation of that parable 
preceding the lesson. The parable of the tares also was 
spoken in public, from a boat (v. 2, comp. Mark 4: 1), but 
the explanation was given ‘‘ in the house,’’ probably the usual 
residence of our Lord in Capernaum. 
Time.—In the autumn of A. U. C. 781,—that is, A. D. 28. 
THE Discourse IN PARABLES.—Of the many parables 
uttered on this occasion, Matthew records seven, Mark ‘¢hree. 
In Matthew's selection there seems to be historical movement, 
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from the beginning of the kingdom to the close. Mark has 
chosen those that illustrate growth from aseed. The purpose 
of the discourse was not, as is often assumed, to make the 
truth simple and intelligible by familiar figures, but rather to 
test the hearers by this form of teaching (vs. 10-17). The 
theme is the kingdom of heaven, here in its earthly progress 
and surroundings, not identical with the church or with 
Christianity, though including these, but the new rule of 
Christ, coming from heaven, and operating on the earth, —the 
“results appearing in what is now called ‘* Christendom.’’ Our 
Lord’s interpretations should guard against too detailed ex- 
planations and applications. 
peculiar to Matthew. 


The parable of the tares is 
As it follows that of the sower, its evi- 
dent historical application is to the early manifestations of 
evil, in thought and life, which appeared in close connection 
with the early extensiow of the gospel. But it, like all the 


others, has its applications for every age. 
a 
Critical Notes 


Verse 24.—Another parable set he before them: * An- 
other’ is emphatic. ‘‘ Set before ’’ is more exact than ‘‘ put 
forth unto.’’ The hearers included the multitudés (v. 34), 
and our Lord was probably still in the boat (v. 2), the expla- 
nation of the previous parable (vs. 10.23) being apparently 
given during a pause in the public teaching.— 7he kingdom 
of heaven: See Lesson Surroundings.—A man that sowed 
good seed in his field: The single fact of sowing is indicated 
by the correct reading. ‘* His field,’’ since the world (v. 38) 
also belongs to the Son of man. 

Verse 25.—Aut while men slept: An incident necessary to 
carry out the figure of secrecy.—//is enemy came and sowed 
tares also among the wheat: ‘* Sowed in addition’’ is the 
meaning of the compound verb found in the best authorities. 
** Tares,’’ probably ‘‘ darnel,’’ resembling wheat, but with 
grains of a noxious character.—And went away: This simply 
carries out the figure of doing an injury secretly; the devil 
does not go away. 

Verse 26.—Aut when the blade sprang up: Better than 
‘*was sprung up.’’—And brought forth fruit: When the 
grain began to ‘ head.’’— Zhen appeared the tares also: 
Only then would the character of the tares appear. 

Verse 27.—And. Not ‘‘so.’’ In the entire passage the 
same conjunction occurs repeatedly, but the Authorized Ver- 
sion varies in rendering it.— 7%e servants of the householder : 
Greek, ‘* bondservants,’’ to be distinguished from the reap- 
ers (v. 39). 
natural in its tone, but no detailed interpretation of it is given. 


The conversation which follows (vs. 27-29) is 


—Didst thou not: Implying an affirmative answer. 

Verse 28.—An enemy: The Greek idiom (see Rev. Ver., 
marg.) emphasizes the fact that he was an enemy.—Say unto 
him: **Say”’ is well attested, and gives vivacity to the dia- 
The servants were faithful, but not wise. 

Verse 29.—Aut he saith: 


lest haply .. 


log. 
So the best authorities.— Vay ; 
. ye root up the wheat with them: The roots were 
naturally intertwined, and great loss of wheat would be the 
result of an effort to separate the tares at this stage of growth. 

Verse 30.—Let both grow together until the harvest: This 
is the practical outcome of the conversation, and is the impor- 
tant point, as the interpretation shows (vs. 39, 40).—And in 
the 
passed over in the Authorized Version.—/ wi// say to the 


time: Or, ‘*season.’’—Of the harvest: The article is 


reapers; See on verse 39.—There would be no loss of wheat 
in making the separation at the harvest.—Garher up: As in 
verses 28 and 29. This would naturally come first.— 70 durn 
them: Because noxious.— Aut gather: Not the same word as 


” 


‘gather up,’’ though having much the same meaning.—/n/o 


my barn: Storehouse, or ‘‘ garner,’’ as in Matthew 3 : 12. 
Verse 36.— Zhen he left the multitudes: ‘‘ Jesus’’ is 
omitted by the best authorities. ‘* Left’’ is more correct 
than ‘‘ sent away,’’ as the context shows.—And went into the 
house: Probably his usual residence at Capernaum (comp. 
Mark 3: 


Explain unto us: 


19, which refers to the beginning of the same day.— 
The two oldest manuscripts have a stronger 
term than “ declare.’’— 7he parable of the tares of the field: 
This doubtless seemed to them the most important of the 
three (vs. 24-33). Mark 4: 10 suggests ‘that, others besides 
the Twelve were present. 

Verse 37.—And he answered and said: ‘*Unto them”? is 
alater addition. ‘The interpretation is ‘‘ remarkable for its 
freedom from those fanciful inventions and infinitesimal minu- 
tiz which disfigure many uninspired expositions of these 
matchless lessons ’’ (J. Addison Alexander).—//e that seweth 
Our Lord himself. Only 
the disciples could understand and accept this. 

Verse 38.—And the field is the world: The last term is 
kosmos, usually referring in the New Testament to the world 
This ‘‘.world”’ is the ‘‘ field’’ of the Son of man 
The world-wide mission of Christianity may be im- 


the good seed is the Son of man: 


of men. 
(v. 24). 
plied, but is not expressed.—And the good seed, these are the 
sons of the kingdom: ** These’’ is necessary, since ‘‘ seed ”’ 
is singular. ‘*Sons’’ is more exact than “ children.’’—And 
the tares are the sons of the evil one: Representing his char- 
acter and influence. 

Verse 39.—And the enemy that sowed them is the devil: 
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The personal head of the kingdom of evil, ‘‘ the evil one’’ 
(v. 38).—And the harvest: Here equivalent to ‘‘ the time 
of the harvest.’’—Js the end of the world: Or, ‘‘ the consum- 
mation of the age.’? The term rendered ‘‘ world ”’ here is 
not the same as that in verse 38, but one meaning ‘‘ age ’’ 
‘* period,”’ 


or 
The phrase, which occurs several times in this 
Gospel, refers to the completion of the present dispensation, 
at the second coming of our Lord. There is no suggestion 
of a destruction of the earth, but of the end of a period, to 
be succeeded, as the context shows, by a new and eternal 
condition.—And the reapers are angels: As the main point 
of the parable is the separation at the harvest, the agents in 
this separation are named. Evidently not identical with the 
“ servants ’’ (vs. 27-29). No explanation is given of the con- 
versation, but what follows shows that good and evil will exist 
and develop side by side in ‘‘ the world ’’ until ‘* the consum- 
mation of the age.’’ The disciples no doubt expected the 
Messiah to extirpate evil at once. Subsequent attempts to 
gather up the tares by forciblé means have been disastrous to 
the wheat. The lesson is one of patience, too often never 
learned by ‘‘reformers.’? In the fourth and fifth centuries 
the parable was discussed with reference to church discipline. 
One party identified ‘‘the kingdom of heaven’’ with the 
church; the other, ‘“‘the field’’ with the ‘‘ world’’ over 
against the church. But the parable presents the state of 
things in the world as affected by the church in Christendom. 
While it does not forbid church discipline, it discourages 
efforts to eradicate evil by force. Church and state can pun- 
ish for prudential reasons, but neither can purify by such 
measures. 

Verse 40.—As therefore the tares: This happens ‘first ’’ 
(v. 30).—Burned with fire: More exact than ‘‘ in the fire.’’ 
‘* Burned,’’ according to the older authorities, is a strong 
compound verb.—A?é the end of the world: Exactly as in 
verse 39, ‘‘ this’’ being a later addition. 

Verse 41.— Zhe Son of man shall send forth his angels: 
Our Lord thus claims superiority to the angels, who are 
‘* ministering spirits ’’ (Heb. 1 : 14); but, in the final act of 
this dispensation, the agents of primitive judgment also.— 
Gather out of his kingdom: In the wide sense. At that 
time, according to subsequent declarations, the gospel will 
have been preached everywhere, and the ‘‘ kingdom ”’ will 
be, in that sense, world wide. It is fairly implied that good 
and evil men will be living together on the earth (and pre- 
sumably some of the latter in the church) until the final judg- 
ment, which here seems to be placed at the second advent.— 
All things that cause stumbling: Literally, ‘‘all the scan- 
dals,’’—that is, stumbling-blocks, causing others to sin. This 
applies to persons, as the context shows.—And them that do 
iniquity: ‘* The sons of the evil one’’ (v. 38). This is a 
more literal, as. well as a more general, phrase for evil-doers. 

Verse 42.—Jnto the furnace of fire: The article points to 
what is familiar in thought, and the whole expression is 
equivalent to ‘‘ the Gehenna of fire,’’ the place of future pun- 
ishment.— 7here shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth: 
‘* Weeping”’ is the proper rendering, as in the similar pas- 
sages. The article occurs with both words, but the Revisers 
render it but once, thus indicating sufficiently the familiarity 
of the figure. These descriptions of future punishment, 
though figurative, express an awful reality, transcending the 
figure, just as the blessedness is real, and transcends the figu- 
rative descriptions of it. 

Verse 43.— Zhen shall the righteous : ‘‘ The sons of the 
kingdom,’’ the subjects of the King, the subjects of his grace, 
made righteous through him, and thus made sons of God.— 
Shine forth as the sun? Not simply be brought into glory, 
but made personally glorious. They are not only saved, but 
made worthy of the cost of their salvation.—ln the kingdom 
of their Father ; The new and eternal phase of the kingdom 
of God, the kingdom of glory, in which they have the full 
privileges of sons.—//e that hath ears, let him hear: Not 
‘* who,’’ which represents another form (see Mark 4 : 9, Rev. 
Ver. and Greek). ‘‘ To hear’’ is found in many authorities, 
but not in the two oldest manuscripts. The meaning of this 
solemn conclusion is not, as often supposed, let every one 
listen, but rather, let every one who has spiritual discernment 
attend to this utterance (comp. the language of vs. 10-17, 
51, 52). 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 


, 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE plucking of the ears of corn on the sabbath seems to 
have taken place while Jesus and the disciples were on 

the way back to Galilee, after the second passover, and thus 
at the beginning of the secord full year of his public work. 
His noontide of popularity in the north presently followed, 
occasioning the choice of the Twelve and the Sermon on the 
Mount, though Matthew introduces the one in his tenth 
chapter, and the other begins in his fifth, Then came the 
healing of the slave of the centurion (Matt. 8 : 5-13), and the 
raising of the widow’s son at Nain (Luke 7: 11-17). It was 
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also about this time that the Baptist sent disciples to Jesus, to 
learn from himself that he was indeed the Messiah (Matt. 
II : 2-19), and this was soon after followed by Jesus’ upbraid- 
ing the places on the lake in which he had done most of his 
miracles without any satisfactory result (11 : 20-30). 

While still at Capernaum, ‘* his own city,’’ his permitting a 
woman of doubtful character to anoint his feet as he reclined 
at the table of a Pharisee added to the ill-will felt towards 
him by the religious world, as one who dangerously outraged 
established church proprieties and legal rules. This, perhaps, 
led to his going off on his second circuit through Galilee. 
During this journey the ominous insinuation of his enemies 
was heard, probably not for the first time, that, though he un- 
doubtedly wrought miracles, he did so by the help of Satan 
12 : 22-37),—a deadly suggestion which made them, in their 
hostility, demand some sign from Aeaven, to guarantee that it 
was not from below, but from above, that his power came 
(12: 38-45). His family also, now excited about him, and in- 
fluenced by what was said to his prejudice, joined the crowd, 
to beg him to come home with them, believing his mind 
affected, but only to call forth the grand saying that his true 
disciples were nearer to him than even his mother or his 
brethren (12 : 46-50). 

Meanwhile the feud between the old dead masquerade of 
religion which called itself orthodoxy and the living power of 
the new teaching grew so much more bitter that at last Jesus 
turned on his assailants. Invited by a Pharisee to dine at 
his house, not, it would seem, for hospitality, but to get him 
into a gathering of enemies, who were ‘ laying wait for him, 
to catch something out of his mouth ’’ (Luke 11 : §4), he not 
only did not shrink from the peril of such a company, but de- 
liberately threw down the gauntlet to them, even before the 
meal began, by declining to use the water then carried round 
to all the guests to pour over their fingers,—not for cleans- 
ing, but as a religious act held in superstitious sanctity among 
the rabbis. Roused by his slighting a rite to which they at- 
tached the utmost importance, the company forthwith showed 
their feeling so bitterly that Jesus in the end broke out into 
an open denunciation of their hypocritical attention to useless 
forms while contradicting their professions of superior right- 
eousness by ungodly lives. As, himself, the truth, there was, 
indeed, no alternative ; for the conventionalism of the day had 
proclaimed open war against him, feeling that it must crush 
him, or be crushed by him (Luke 11 : 37-54). Henceforth 
he could have no hope of any but a violent death, such as he 
knew had befallen all former assailants of decorous shams, 
aping moral worth. 

The night coming, inevitably, so soon, his zeal to use every 
moment grew each day. Galilee was still the petty theater of 
his activity. To rouse the popular attention, parable followed 
parable in his daily teaching, among others those of the sower 
and of tares and wheat. Popular theology met no mercy 
from him where it was unsound. To believe that rewards 
and punishments for good or evil were shown in the light or 
shadow of daily providences,—a standing doctrine of the 
time,—was ridiculed in connection with the murder of some 
Galileans while sacrificing, and with the death of some unfor- 
tunates by the falling of a wall (Luke 13: 1-5). 

In keeping with this teaching was that of the parable of the 
wheat and tares. ‘* The new kingdom of God,’ said he, ‘‘ in 
effect, is not made up of real converts only. My enemy, 
the evil one, to injure it, introduces into it many make- 
believe disciples, and these we must suffer till the great day, 
hereafter. They are like the darnel and other similar growths, 
which spring up of themselves in one’s field, or are sown in it 
by an enemy, and are, till they come into the ear, so like true 
wheat that, in seeking to pull them up, the wheat itself 
might be pulled up as well. You can weed a field of unmis- 
takable weeds, and you constantly do so, but weeds that coun- 
terfeit true grain must be left till the harvest. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Wheat and the Tares 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS is one of the most difficult of the parables. It has 

9 been the battle-ground of fierce and protracted contro- 
versies. But it is very noteworthy that the most vehemently 
debated pdt of it is the very part which our Lord omits in his 
exposition of its meaning. He does not say one word ex- 
planatory of the servants’ wish to root up the tares, nor of the 
farmer’s prohibition. Does that omission not look as if the 
combatants, who take the parable to be mainly intended to 
give instruction as to the membership of the church, were on 
the wrong tack ? 

If we let Jesus be his own interpreter, the stress of the 
parable lies in another direction. His explanation points to 
two facts, —that the kingdom of God on earth is developed in 
inextricable mingling with the kingdom of evil, and that the 
perfect form of the kingdom hereafter will be purged from 
all admixture. The lesson of the parable is much wider 
than direction as to the conditions of church-membership. 

1. The freedom with which our Lord handles his parabolic 
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material is well shown, if we consider the likeness and the 
difference between this parable and that of the sower. In 
both he sows; but in the one the seed is the word, and the 
hearts in which it is sown are the soil, while here the re- 
ceivers of the word are themselves the seed, and the field is 
the world. We have, then, in the first part of the parable, 
the development of the kingdom in the world, in closest inter- 
mingling with its opposite, the kingdom of evil. Many large 
truths emerge from the parable, of which we can but touch one 
or two. 

We note, first, Christ’s claim to possess the world. It is 
his field, as the servants emphatically say (v.27). What won- 
derful consciousness of his importance to the whole race and 
of the destiny of the word which he was speaking in that cor- 
ner of the world filled his soul when he made such a claim! 
He looks out over all the earth, and down all the ages, and 
says, ‘‘ All is mine.’’ If we keep fast hold of that clew, ** The 
field is the world,” it will lead us through the labyrinths of 
The kingdom is, for the present, springing and 
growing in the world. The divine order is being unfolded 
amid the commonplace life of earth. So far as the kingdom 
is an organized society, it is planted in the world, but is not 
of the world. 

Then, again, we note Christ’s assertion that it is through 
him that good men come to be in the world. He sows the 
seed, which is ‘* the sons of the kingdom.’’ By this is, of 
course, not meant the creation of the natural life which puts 
men in the world, but the impartation of the spiritual life 
which brings them, being in the world, into the kingdom. In 
other words, Jesus gives, by his word and by his spirit, the 
new life which departs from rebellion, and yields itself utterly 
in full surrender to the law of God, and so enters his king- 
dom, and receives new tastes, dispositions, and powers. If 
we live the life of submission to the King, which is the only 


the parable. 


worthy life for men, it is because he has quickened us from 
the death of self by his life breathed into us. All goodness in 
men comes from him.’ His kingdom is a kingdom of good 
men, made good by him. 

Again, we note Jesus’ sad recognition of a kingdom of evil 
developing alongside hisown. Botanists tell us that the plant 
called here ‘‘tares’’ is indistinguishable from wheat in the 
early stages of growth, and only discoverable when both are 
in ear. So there is painting from life in ‘‘ shen appeared the 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ The 
mark of being wheat is holy living ; the sure sign betraying 
tares is evil conduct. 

And the good and the’ evil manifested respectively in life 
come from the inner nature, 


tares also.’’ 


And the opposite inner natures 
The Farmer, who sowed the 
field of the world with his good seed, has ‘‘ an enemy ’’ who 
can also insinuate thoughts and desires into men, by yielding 
to which they become ‘* sons of the evil one,’’ 


come from opposite sources. 


while, by open- 
ing our hearts and wills to Christ’s sowing, we become chil- 
dren of the kingdom. , 

Our Lord distinctly tells us here that there is a person, 
whose activity on men is directly antagonistic to his, who 
works shrouded from sight, and whose baleful sowing causes 
evil men to spring up all over the field of the world. 
solemn thought, too little realized to-day. 


It is a 


But, besides that glimpse into dark regions, the parable 
vividly sets forth the intermingling of good and bad men as 
inevitable during the earthly development of the kingdom. A 
thousand ties connect men, irrespective of religious or moral 
character. Kindred, material interest, locality, associations 
of many sorts, bind them into groups ; and such ties cannot 
be snapped as long as human society remains what it is. Like 
can only partially draw to like in this world, and there are 
other kinds of likeness which determine the drawing, besides 
our relation to Christ and his kingdom. 

The world is like a tropical forest, where all manner of trees 
grow side by side, and are lashed together by a multitude of 
creepers, not like a botanical garden where each species is 
planted in a row by itself. That, says Jesus in this parable, 
is the condition of things, and will be as long as the world 
lasts. And it is well that it should be so, for such close con- 
tact of his servants with godless men is necessary, if the king- 
dom is to grow, by men being translated from the tyranny of 
darkness to the kingdom of God’s dear Son. Salt will not 
save meat from putrefying unless it is rubbed in, and ‘‘ the 
salt of the earth ’’ has to be in closest juxtaposition with sinful 
men in order to heal them. . 

2. The conversation between the farmer and his servants 
is, as we have noted, not explained in the interpretation. We 
may surely infer from that that it is not the main part of the 
parable. 
nificance in reference to church censures and the like cannot 
But we may point out, with great defer- 
ence, how clogged with difficulty is the attempt to extract 
from the parable specific direction as to church action. For, 
first, the field is the world, not the church; and the proposed 
rooting out must therefore be extirpation of evil-doers from 
the world, as is further obvious from the nature of the ulti- 
mate separation, which does what the servants were in a hurry 
to anticipate. 

Another objection to referring the conversation to church 


The long battle which has been waged over its sig- 


be resumed here. 





. 
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discipline is that the parable is about the development of the 
kingdom in the world, and that we have no right to take king- 
dom and church as synonymous, nor to apply what is said of 
the one to the other. The kingdom is not represented here 
as an organized community set in the midst of another organ- 
ized body. It is not one part of the field which, being culti- 
vated, has become ‘ the kingdom,”’ and is ringed round with 
the ground which bears briers and thorns, but all over the 
field of the world the good seed is springing, and everywhere 
side by side with it are the tares, It is not here conceived of 
as a corporate body, but as the sum of good men everywhere. 
Further, if the parable deals with church-membership, who 
are the ‘‘servants’’? Not the officers of the church, who are 
themselves part of the ‘‘ good seed.”’ 

On the whole, the present writer ventures to think, with all 
deference to wiser men who have thought otherwise, that the 
principles of church communion, and discipline are to be 
looked for in the Epistles rather than in this parable. 

The servants’ wonder at the growth of tares expresses viv- 
idly the strangeness of the sad fact that, after all that Jesus 
has done and is doing, there is still present and potent the 
brood of evil-doers; and their desire to be allowed to root out 
the tares is introduced simply in order to bring out the farm- 
er’s prohibition, and thus to emphasize the main lesson that 
the two sorts of men are inextricably intermingled in this life. 

It may further be noted that the farmer’s reason for pro- 
hibiting the attempt to clear the field does not go, as it is 
often supposed to do, on the ground that, by mistake, what 
was wheat, or might one day become so, might be pulled up,— 
for the distinction between the two crops is supposed to be 
apparent,—but on the ground that the roots of the two are so 
intertwined that to separate them is impossible. 

3. The solemn prophecy of the future separation is too 
solemn to be spoken much of by human lips, Alas! in this 
day it has become old-fashioned and narrow to speak, how- 
ever pityingly and lovingly, of what Christ was too pitying 
and loving not to speak plainly of. The intermingling of good 
and bad men is but for earth. Here many other principles 
of association determine our society, but in the future we 
shall each be with those for whose society we have fitted our- 
selves. ‘* Being let go, they went to their own company.”’ 
Moral and religious affinities will then have absolute sway in 
settling our place and our company. We have a beach in 
England where the sea has laid the pebbles in long rows, 
accurately sorting them out according to size. The great 
ocean of time, when it casts us up on the beach of eternity, will 
lay us beside our likes. Judas went ‘‘ to ‘his own place,’’ as 
Peter reticently and solemnly said about him. 

Jesus tells us not only that we shall be sorted, but that the 
principle of classification will be—our relation to him and our 
consequent conduct. His barn for the wheat, the fire for the 


tares! No doubt, the “ furnace of fire ’’ is part of the para- 
bolie dress. Burning was the way to get rid of rubbish and 
weeds. But the dread suggestions of the image are not to be 


lightly brushed aside. There is heavy retribution impending 
on evil-doers who have not received the new life which Christ 
gives. The furnace may be metaphor, but must that which 
it images not be tetrible and painful? ‘*‘ Weeping and 
gnashing of teeth ’’ may be figures,—but of what? Of some- 
thing which may well rouse us to ‘‘ flee for refuge to the hope 
set before us.’’ 

‘* Take away the dross from the silver, and there comes 
forth a vessel for the refiner.’’ When the children of the 
kingdom are freed from the oppression of compelled associa- 
tion with their opposites, their luster will be greater. The 
** lights of the world *’ which twinkled separately, and often 
far apart, in the surrounding darkness, will blaze like the sun 
when massed together in one glorious orb of light in which 
**is no darkness at all.’’ Purity is maintained and strength- 
ened here by contact and contrast with surrounding filth. It 
will be heightened there by closer union with Jesus, and by 
separation from all ‘* them that do iniquity.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Good and Bad Seeds, and Harvests 


EEDS do grow. Canadian thistle-seed is winged. You 

may burn every bush of Russian thistle you can find 

near your place one day, and the next the power of the air 

may roll great globular masses of it over your fields, scatter- 

ing thousands of seeds. Farmers have been driven out of 

whole counties in Dakota by this pest. 
do a meaner thing ? 


What enemy could 
Sin is as really existent. It is no use to call bitter, sweet. 
Sin, harmful, deteriorating, destructive, blows its seeds over 
every fair garden of asoul. The fact of man’s existence is 
not plainer than the fact of his sin. 

Most penetrative insight has the teacher who can connect 
this vegetable plague with spiritual sins, so that every fighter 
of the one shall be instructed in regard to the other. Spar- 
rows, shepherds, sowers, sweepers, flowers, birds, and clouds, 
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write the Bible with large letters and pictures before us all 
our lives. 

Points: 1. An enemy hath done this. Every one, however 
fair, that lures to evil, is an enemy. An enemy must be 
recognized as such, fought, and conquered. 

z. For our development it is necessary, for the present, 
that we live with evil and conquer it. Some would like the 
devil to be killed by God ; it is better that he be killed by us. 
So far as his influence is concerned, this is possible. For no 
temptation shall overtake us greater than we are able to bear. 
This is God’s promise. He all the time watches that we may 
be developed, not enslaved. What a royal nature may come 
to every one who conquers this great foe ! 
one who consents to be enslaved ! 
He conquered in the fight. Those who would be with him in 
glory must overcome as he did. He did not pray that his 
people should be taken out of the fight, but kept from being 
conquered. 


How pitiable every 
The ideal Man overcame, 


3. There is to be a separation. Infinite wisdom binds the 
bad in bundles, and gathers the good into heaven. There 
will be no mistakes. Now the seeds, good and bad, are 
scattered. Which shall have harborage and culture in the 
field of our hearts ? 


University Park, Colo. 
RSH 


Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HE kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man that sowed 
good seed in his field (v. 24). Ifa man wants good re- 

sults in any line, he must see that there is a good cause in 
that line. He knows that this is the case in his garden or 
farm. It is the same in his personal character, in his family, 
in the community about him. 
must sow good seed. 


If he wants a good harvest, he 
The harvest is not planted as a har- 
vest, it is planted for in seed, And_the harvest is of the 
same sort with the seed planted. 

While men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares also 
among the wheat (v. 25). 
work in the world. Both are active in seed-sowing. Even 
if good men sleep nights, there are bad men who do not. It 
is when men are least suspicious that most moral harm is 
done. Boys and girls have seeds of evil sown in their minds 
when parents and teachers have no thought of it, in the 
family and in the school. ‘Their enemy sits up nights to do 
the work of evil against them. 

Let both grow together until the harvest (v. 30). Wherever 
good is found, evil also is found. This is in itself evidence of 
the constant conflict between good and evil in the world. 


Bad forces as well as good are at 


** Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there."’ 
In the training of human character we are not to find a place 
where is no evil, but a place where evil is to be met and bat- 
tled. ‘I pray not that thou shouldest take them from the 
world,’’ said Jesus, ‘* but that thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil.’’ 

Explain unto us the parable of the tares of the field (v. 36). 
Many a pupil needs to have the teacher explain to him his 
teaching. What is quite clear to the teacher may be by no 
means clear to the pupil, even though it is intended for that 
very purpose, A good teacher is glad to be asked to make 
his meaning clearer, and this though he has tried hard to 
make it clear already. 

He thahhath ears, let him hear (v. 43). 
selves to blame for not understanding. 


We are often our- 
We fail to use all our 
hearing powers. We divide our attention when we need it 
all. If we would hear as well as we can, we should hear as 
weil es we need. The responsibility is with us, ‘* He that 
hath ears, let him hear.’’ 


Philadelphia. 
AS 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Mot commentators teach that in this lesson the field 
stands for the church, in which are both genuine and 
counterfeit professors. I think that this is misapprehending 
the truth that Jesus meant to set forth. He himself says 
definitely ‘‘ the field is the world,’’—not the church, To this 
we must adhere, and if we do so, we shall find that all the 
rest of the parable shapes itself most intelligitiy. The field, 
then, is the world. In this world Jesus sows good seed, which 
is the word of God, which makes children of the kingdom. 
Satan, on the other hand, sows tares,—by which is meant that 
which, being accepted, makes us the children of the wicked 
one. These two must grow side by side, until that day when 
God himself, by means of his messengers, separates them 
finally. Then the children of the good seed are made to 
shine forth, and the children of the wicked one ere doomed 
to punishment. 
The prime object of the Master in uttering this parable 
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seems to me clear. In the other parables of this same chap- 


‘ ter he sets forth various characteristics of the kingdom, and 


in this one he sets forth the principle of non-interference with 
those who do not believe as we do. This parable, in other 
words, forbids persecution. That there was need for sucha 
warning, may be seen by any one who reads the history of 
the church. It was not so very long after Jesus uttered this 
parable, that the church began to ‘** root up the tares,’’ and 
in doing so rooted up much of the wheat. Hundreds of 
thousands of lives were sacrificed by those who thought 
themselves competent to root up tares. 

In fact, John and James once thought that they were quite 
able to do this same thing, when they wanted to command 
fire to come down out of heaven, and destroy the Samaritan 
village which would not receive them. No sadder story has 
ever been written that that of trying to root up tares. The 


teaching of the Master is that ‘‘ rooting up tares ’’ is his own 


work, and his disciples must let it alone. Had men obeyed 
this parable, how much awful bloodshed would have been 
saved, and how much nearez we should be to the coming of 
the kingdom of God on this earth. 

Now, for the younger classes, we may well take as a prac- 
tical point this question, Do I personally belong to the wheat, 
or to the tares? One or the other I am. You can easily find 
this out by looking to see what manner of fruit you are 
bringing forth. If your deeds are those that naturally come 
from the indwelling of the truth in your heart, you are among 
the wheat, and will one day shine forth as the sun at noon- 
day. But if your life shows fruitage such as comes from sin 
of whatever kind, you are among the tares, and will suffer 
that which Jesus foretold, unless you change. Be not de- 
ceived. ‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’’ 
And if in our hearts there are the seeds which Satan has sown, 
we may expect to reap in accordance with that; but if we 
have the word of God in our hearts, then we reap life ever- 
lasting. 

New York City. 

—- &A>Y 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday Schoo! Times.] 


[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 13 : 1-52. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

In the striking parables of this chapter we find a sort of 
review of the disappointing facts of the public ministry,—the 
hostility of the religious leaders, the apathy or mere curiosity 
of the people the scanty number of devoted followers, —and 
an explanation which was also a reassurance to his disciples. 

Read rapidly Matthew *3 : 1-52, noting the common subject 
of these seven parables. Then reread, noting (1) the cir- 
cumstances (v. 2) under which Jesus uttered a portion of the 
parables ; (2) the perfection of details in the parable of the 
sower ; (3) the surprise (v. 19) of the disciples at his method ; 
(4) his reason (vs. 11-15) for using parables ; (5) his distinct 
setting forth of the spiritual meaning of the parable of the 


' sower ; (6) his explanation (vs. 37-43) of the symbolism of the 


parable of ‘the tares; (7) the force of the comparison of 
the kingdom of heaven to a mustard-seed, to leaven, to hid 
treasure, to a superb pearl, to-a draw-net ; (8) the force of 
the comparison of the scribe-disciple to a householder. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
Secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

All writers on parables agree in classifying together these 
seven parables. Bruce, ‘‘ The Parabolic Teaching of Christ,’’ 
and Goebel, ‘* The Parables of Jesus,’’ give them a very 
Dods, ‘‘ Parables of our Lord,’’ offers 
a fine expository treatment, while Thompson, ‘‘ THe Parables 
by the Lake,’’ furnishes a vivid study of the scenes amid 
which the parables were uttered. 


thorough discussion. 


The regular references to 
Sroadus, 282-308 (each 
has a valuable note on parables); Bruce, 194-204; Carr, 
110.118; Rice, 137-148; Schaff and Riddle, 117-126; Far- 
rar, chapter 23; Edersheim (abridged), chapter 32. 


commentaries are Abbott, 173-185 ; 


Til, QvuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class 
1. Teaching by Parables. 


parable ? 


(t.) What do we mean by a 
Does Matthewgive us no parables in the preceding 
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chapters ? [Outline Studies: I, 1.] (2.) Why did Jesus lay 
emphasis on this mode of teaching at this time? (vs. 3, 10, 
34, 53-) Can other reasons be given than that given in verses 
11 to 17? [Outline Studies: I, 3.] 

2. The Seven Parables. (3.) Comparing verses 34 and 36, 
must we classify these parables as four spoken at the sea- 
shore to the multitude, and three spoken in private to the 
disciples, or does Matthew, in verses 44 to 50, complete his 
‘** parables of the kingdom ’’ by adding three spoken perhaps 
on some other occasion? Which explanation better accords 
with Matthew’s habit of narration ? [Riddle : § 3.] (4.) Does 
verse 34 suggest that Jesus uttered at this time many more 
than these parables? Was it ‘an utterly novel method of teach- 
ing truth at that day, or a very popular method ? 

3. Their Theme. (5.) What one subject’do these seven 
parables have in common? (6.) What was Jesus trying to 
explain through them? How would such facts about the 
kingdom of heaven help the true disciples ? 

4. Parable of the Tares, (7.) How did Jesus himself in- 
terpret the details of the parable ? (vs. 37-40.) [McLaren: 1.] 
(8.) Are there any unimportant or merely descriptive details 
in a parable,—such, for instance, as Jesus failed to interpret 
in this parable of the tares? [Outline Studies: I, 2. Riddle: 
v. 27.] (9.) What is the teaching of the parable taken as a 
whole? Is ita parable of the present life, or of the future 
life ? [Riddle: v. 39. Geikie: 9% 5,6. McLaren: {ff 1, 2.] 

5. The Householder. (10.) What does the head of a family 
do customarily that is to be expected of one who has been 
taught divine truth ? 

IV. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

How perfect in form and impressive in fact these parables 
are! If Jesus learned to make them from the scribes, he was 
certainly a pupil who obscured his masters, 

The most familiar scenes and commonest objects were to 
Jesus suggestions of spiritual realities. Every life should be 
a series of parables. 

Our Lord does not fail to couple with the disappointing 
retrospect the precious reality and the glorious future. What 
a plan for every thinker ! 

New Haven, Conn. 


KAS 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


PARABLE.—Our lesson begins by telling us that Jesus 

gave another parable? What is a parable? An earthly 
So Jesus loved to teach, and 
everybody loves to read or hear something with a picture-story 
init. We have in the Gospels more than forty of the parables 
Jesus gave us. There is no one parable which is told in all 
four of the Gospels. Seven are told by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, sevemteen by Luke only, eleven by Matthew only, one 
hy Mark only. But there is no oneechapter in which are 
grouped so many parables as Matthew’s exact and accurate 
pen recorded in this thirteenth chapter. 

Another Parable.—Read all the chapter, and count how 
many timés you find ‘‘ another parable spake he,’’ or ‘‘ agaia 
the kingdom of heaven is like,’’ for in each parable a heavenly 
truth is likened to something every-day and familiar. ‘‘ All 
these things Jesus spoke in parables,’’ and we read, ‘* without 
a parable spake he not unto*them,.’’ This one he told as he 
did three others,—while he sat in a boat on the Sea of Gali- 
lee, the people standing on the shore where they could hear 
him. He often talked of seed-sowing,—sometimes of one 
tiny seed like mustard, sometimes of a whole field of grain. 
He talked of the growth of plants,-—how the seed is buried in 
the earth, and the sower would sleep and rise, night and day, 
and the seed spring and grow up he knew not how. Then 
the fruit would come, growing little by little, first the blade, 


story witha heavenly meaning. 


then the ear, then the full corn in the ear, then the harvest. 
Tares among the Wheat.—Jesus told of a man who sowed 
good seed in his field. The ground had been well prepared, 
the seed was choice and good, it had been well spread with 
generous hands over his broad field, and he went home to 
dream of the plentiful harvest he expected. But while he 
slept in peace a wicked man came softly, bringing a bag or 
basket of poison seeds, and secretly stole back and forth, 
Then he went 
Soon the field was 
Day by day the blades were stronger and taller. But 
one morning the servants came to speak with the master. 
‘* Did you sow good seed in your field?’’ asked they. The 
servants had looked at the growing grain, and found all over 
the field a weed called tares, that would yield seeds that were 
bitter and sickening, and, if ground with wheat, would poison 
it all. They told the owner, and, when they asked ‘‘ How 
came these tares?’’ he said ‘‘An enemy hath done this.’’ 
** Shall we go and gather them up ?’’ they asked. - Did you ever 
try to pull out weeds from a bed of blooming flowers, and find 


scattering the hateful seeds over the ground. 
home, sure of the crop he counted upon. 
green. 


the roots of both so tangled and interwoven that, as you pulled 
the weeds, the delicate plants were broken and uprooted ? 
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Just so with the wheat and the tares, as the owner knew. 
What did he say about gathering out the tares? He knew it 
would be better to let both grow together until both were 
ripe, in harvest time. Then they would find the heads of 
wheat full and yellow, bowing their precious heads with the 
weight of good, solid grain, fit for the highest markét price. 
The tares, perhaps taller, would stand erect, waving their 
worthless clusters of seed, ready to be carried by the wind to 
any spot where they might settle for another crop of weeds. 
The careful owner would say to the reapers, ‘‘ Gather first the 
tares, and bind them in bundles to be burned, but gather the 
wheat into my barn.’’ ™ 

In the House with his Disciples. —After Jesus, from the boat, 
had given two more parables,—one about the mustard seed, 
the other about the raising of bread,—he sent away the multi- 
tude, and went into a house. There his disciples came, ask- 
ing him to éxplain the parable of the tares of the field. The 
Master-teacher could well explain his own lessons, for he 
knew the minds and hearts of his scholars. The parable and 
the explanation are for us as truly as for those on the sea- 
shore and in a city house by the sea. The field, he said, is 
the wox'd, and it is now, as then, the place and the time for 
seed-sowing for eternity. He that soweth the good seed is 
The good seed are the children of the king- 
dom,—those in whose lives are seen growing the graces of 
love and faith, which Jesus will plant in hearts that are given 
to him.. The tares are the children of the wicked one, for the 
enemy who scattered tares, prowling like a thief in the darkness, 
was Satan, who began his evil seed-sowing when the world 
began. The Son of man well knew the one who came to him 
in the desert, who wants to poison every field of truth, and 
employ all that he can to scatter error, evil thoughts and de- 
sires ; for those who serve him are the tares in the great field 
of the world. ; 


the Son of man. 


Angel Harvesters.—How long were the wheat and the 
tares to grow together? What was to be done with the tares ? 
What with the wheat? So in this life the good and bad grow 
together. But the time is coming when the One who spoke 
in parables will be Lord of the harvest, and send his angels to 
do his will, the evil to be destroyed, the good to be gathered 
to the kingdom of the Father. 
righteous ? 


What is promised to the 
How did Jesus invite us to profit by the lesson in 
this parable ? 

Louisville, Ay. 


RS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


A STRIKING fact for the primary teacher to note in her 

preparation of this lesson is that putting the moral into the 
illustrative story (a method used by the great Teacher) is a 
very different thing from putting the moral on to the story. 
Our children sometimes resent the latter method (or want of 
method) as a meddling impertinence. 

When Jesus preached the sermon which begins ‘‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit,’? he told the people very plainly just 
what he meant. They must have understood, as we do, 
that, if they were merciful, pure, peacemakers, and abused for 
his sake, they would be blessed of the Father. Let us repeat 
in concert some of the words from the Sermon on the Mount. 

Those people in the country where Jesus lived are hardly 
ever busy, and like to sit quietly for whole days, thinking over 
things which have been told them. They have always been 
that way. It has not always been wise to tell them exactly 
what is meant; but at times it is best to catch their attention 
with bright, pretty stories of earthly things, in which a 
heavenly meaning is hidden away. 
parable. 

We wish we might have a picture of the créwds of people 
who followed Jesus to the shore of the lake, and of the boat 
pushed a little wav from the shore, in which Jesus stands to 
preach to them in parables about the kingdom of heaven. He 
is not saying to them exactly what he means, but is telling 
them stories about planting and harvesting. 

We must be careful about the words ‘‘ sower ’’ and ‘‘ tares,”’ 
for these little creatures, who frequently tear their clothes, 
and need a great deal of sewing done for them, have heard 
these words used with but one meaning. 

Some of you little people have put together puzzle-pictures, 
and with them have surprised a playmate by turning over a 
completed picture, which showed on the other side still an- 
other picture, prettier and quite different from the one he saw 
you make. 

The listeners standing on the lake shore, hearing Jesus tell 
picture-stories about planting and harvesting, and turning them 
over in their-minds, might, perhaps, see on the other side 
beautiful picture-stories about the growth of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

(After relating the parable of the mustard seed which grew 
to be so tall a tree that birds came to lodge in its branches :) 
Hidden away in this parable about a tiny seed is a truth 
about the growth of God’s kingdom, from beginnings so small 
that they could scarcely be seen or known, but which are to grow 


Such a story is called a 
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o large that the kingdom of God will fill the whole world. 
he Lord asks us all to help this growth. 

After relatitig the parables of the sower,'and the wheat and the 
res, and trying to show the heavenly meaning hidden away 
n these parables : While we are on the subject of sowing and 
eaping, we memorize Galatians 6 : 7-9, emphasizing ‘** For he 
hat soweth to his flesh,’’ etc., with ‘‘ The seed is the word of 
30d? (Luke 8: 11). 

As long as the world lasts there will be the children of our 
Father sowing and reaping alongside of the children of evil. 
Do not leave this subject without explaining that the children 
of evil are so from choice. This must be true, because Jesus 
teaches it in the parable of the wheat and tares. 

The children of evil will make trouble always, This will 
ive those who wish to be children of our Father plenty to do 
as peacemakers, and in showing mercy and kindness. 

The time will come when the children of our Father will be 
called “*home.’’? Then nothing that is impure or that ‘* maketh 
a lie’’ can enter there. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 





" IS ENemy CAME AND SOWED TARES.’’—The malicious 

H custom of oversowing other men’s wheat-fields with 
tares has come to an end in Palestine. In my local investiga- 
tions, extending over nearly ten years, I was never able to verify 
a single instance ; but there are traditions of such acts of ven- 
geance, and it seems that farther east the practice is still 
resorted to. But, though some venomous enemy does not 
now sow tares in other men’s fields in Palestine, there are not 
lacking abundant sowers. Every bird of the air and every 
beast of the field assists in carrying and sowing it ; and, as it’ 
is a light seed, it is borne far and wide upon the wings of the 
wind, and dropped into the soil plowed and harrowed for 
grain. It springs up and grows exactly like the wheat ; but, 
when the blade is sprung up, and brings forth fruit, then 
appear the tares also. It is then, however, too late to weed 
ott the tares ; for they have got their roots warped and inter- 
twined among the roots of the wheat, and cannot be removed 
without deadly injury to the crop. The wise husbandman 
lets both grow together, and then the tares, which have been 
associated in mischief, are united in their doom. Those who 
heard Christ’s words knew how the tares appeared among 
the wheat, mot the wheat among the tares. They knew also 
the baneful effect of the ‘tares in robbing the ground of its 
nourishment, and the growing corn of its freedom for develop- 
ment, and they knew also the poisonous character of the 
tares, which produce nausea, giddiness, and even intoxica- 
tion, And in Christ’s field they could learn the teaching of 
the parable as they recognized the exisfence of personal 
enmity and malice in the obstacles which encumbered his 
kingdom, in the tares that choked the fruits, as well as in the 
lusts that corrupt the heart. 

‘*THEN APPEARED THE TARES ALSO.’’—Late in the line 
of a long succession of great expositors, Trench and Words- 
worth hold that tares are degenerate wheat, which may 
again become wheat. This doctrine is distinctly out of har- 


“mony with Christ’s narrative, as it is contrary to the facts of 


botany. The tares were sown by an enemy, and did not 
spring from degenerate seed; they differed as much from 
wheat as goats differ from sheep. The Oriental name for 
tares, c@wan, has been transliterated into Greek,—a fact in 
the cumulative evidence on which the belief that the Gospel 
was first written in Aramean rests, and also a proof that what 
was known as tares in our Lord’s day is what is known as 
tares to-day. 


London, England. 


ASA 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





SEEDS 
IN SECRET 
TOGETHER 
IN HARVEST 
EACH TO HIS 











In to-day’s lesson Jesus gives the history of our Sunday- 
school. The lesson is called a ? It describes the king- 
dom of heaven, including our school. The seeds represent 
people, —you and me. 

A visitor, looking in upon us, would take for granted that 
all, or nearly all, of us are friends ef Jesus. At first glance 
it is impossible to tell who are Christians and who are not, 
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and, of the Christians, who are faithful and who unfaithful. 
We might all pass for good seed, 

But the enemy has been sowipg tares among the wheat, 
even in our Sunday-school. We all know that iteissour duty 
and our privilege to love and follow Jesus, but down in our 
hearts some of us have rejected him. Some of us are cher- 
ishing a besetting sin that we will not put away. These are 
the tare-seeds. How did they come? We do not know. 
The enemy has many helpers all around, and his seeds are in 
secret sown. 

What shall the rest of us do with these tares,—pull them 
out? That is sometimes advised. What does Jesus say? 
(v. 30, first clause.) Why? (v.29.) Are you sure you know 
them apart yourself? We are learnifg something new about 
our friends every week. And if we turned our backs on all the 
unworthy, would it make either them or us better? Would 
the innocent escape if the guilty were,to suffer now? No; 
the stalks must come up side by side, together grown. 

But, as the wheat and the tares grow, we begin to see the 
difference between them. The boys were very much alike,— 
but look at the two men now! Their teacher expected it, 
perhaps, but few else. At length comes life’s harvest-time. 
‘¢ There is a reaper, whose name is ?’? Sooner or later 
the grain is mown. It may still be hard for us to tell the 
wheat and the tares, but the distinction is out of our hands 
now. And as it is in death, so will it be in the great judg-* 
ment day. 

What then? Where will the wheat and the tares go? 
This much we know: each will go to his own, Wheat for the 
garner, tares for the oven ; no mixing now. 

Which are you now? Not, What do people take you to be? 
but, What are you ? 

Real tares can never be wheat, but sinners can come to 
Jesus. 








SEEDS 
IN SECRET SOWN 
TOGETHER GROWN 
IN HARVEST MOWN 
EACH TO HIS OWN 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW,—What did the disciples do on the sabbath that 

offended the Pharisees? What did Christ himself do? 

What authority over the sabbath did Christ claim? What 
was wrong in the Pharisees’ view of the sabbath ? 

2. WHEAT AND TARES (vs. 24-26).—Why did Christ clothe 
his truth in parables? Why did he use illustrations from 
common events? What kind of plant is the tare? How is 
it distinguished from the wheat? 

3. UNTIL THE HARVEST (vs. 27-30).—Why could not the 
tares be pulled up as soon as discovered? Why could not 
their grain be made into flour with the wheat? Why must the 
tares be burned? 

4. THE FIELD, THE WORLD (vs. 36-39).—Why could not 
the disciples understand the parable? What is the soil of 
**the field’? ? Who are ‘‘the children of the kingdom ’”’ ? 
How are good men like good seed? Why did not Christ 
interpret the sleep of the sower? How are the evil like tares ? 
How can the devil be said to sow bad men? Where do bad 
and good men get mixed together? What would be some of 
the results if good men could live entirely separate from the 
bad? How far does this parable apply to bad men when they 
get into the church? How can the human tares be changed ? 

5. IN THE END OF THE WORLD (vs. 40-43).—What is 
meant by the end of the world? How will that time be like 
a harvest? How will the angels reap that harvest? What 
will make up the tortures of hell? Who makes hell,—man or 
God? How only can we escape hell? How is it fitting to 
compare the righteous to the sun? What will be some of the 
joys of heaven? Whatespecial lesson has this parable for you? 


For the Superintendent 
1. To what did Christ compare the world? 2. What two 
kinds of seed are sown in that field? 3. Who sows the good 
seed? (Golden Text.) The tares? 4. When is the harvest ? 
5. Who are the reapers? 6, What is to be done with the 
tares? 7. To what are the ‘‘ good seed ’’ compared? 


= 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
oomays full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1032 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


1. What does the field in the parable represent? 2. What 
does the good seed symbolize? and the tares? 3. Who is 
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**the enemy that sowed’’ the tares? 4. When is the harvest 
time for all our deeds? 5. What fortune will befall the 
** good seed’? ? 


Boston. 


XA 
Lesson Summary 


N A SERIES of parables Jesus seeks to give his disciples 
correct views of his kingdom. The relation of the evil to 
the good is immediately in hand. He states the parable in 
public, but explains it in private. The world is the field of 
active operation, in which he, as a sower, scatters his own 
people as good seed. But there is an enemy, the devil, who 
stealthily, while honest men sleep, scatters his followers, as 
tares, among the sown Wheat. Time elapses, both grow, the 
conspicuous and unexpected evil is manifest. ‘* Whence 
comes it?’’ ask the’surprised observers, ‘‘ From an enemy,’’ 
is the calm reply. ‘Shall we root them out?’’ ask the loyal 
‘*No,’’ replies the Master, ‘Tet both grow till the 
harvest. Separation will be easier then, and angel reapers 
will effectually accomplish it, consigning the tares to the 
burning, with its weeping and gnashing of teeth, and gather- 
ing the good into the heavenly garners.’’ Then shall evil and 
good be rightly adjudged, and each shall receive due recom- 
pense, 


servants, 


a. 
Added Points 


Both good and evil require work in order to their doing. 

If a man is in earnest, even in his hatred, he will be willing 
to sit up nights to accomplish his purposes. 

Seed sown in darkness will show itself in the light. 

If-evil shows itself, we may be sure it is not of a good 
man’s doing. ‘ 

More harm than good pay come of an;attempt to root up 
evil alongside of good. 

A time will come when good and evil must be separated. 





Recent Histories of English 
Literature * 


R. COURTHOPE’S History of English Poetry 
sustains, in its second volume, the promise of its 

first. It differs from most books of its class in empha- 
sizing the historic side of literature rather than the per- 
sonal or the esthetic. Not only is each product of 
literary art considered in its historic setting, and in rela- 
tion to the ideas and movements of the time ; there is 
also a tracing of the lines of literary and intellectual tra- 


dition Whicn tun theough it and which connect it with" 


And much more is made ur the 
grouping of authors in schools which possess common 
characteristics. 


both past and future. 


Thus, as Chaucer's school in England, 
and especially in Scotland, was carefully grouped and 
described in the first volume, so the school of Surrey is 
treated in the second, showing how diffusive was the 
new Italian influence which Surrey and Wyatt first 
plarited on English soil. This second volume opens 
with a sketch of the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
and of their influence on the English mind. It includes 
Spenser, Sidney, and lesser writers, and extends to Mar- 
lowe, Kyd, and the other predecessors of Shakespeare. 
Lyndsay is set forth as exemplar of the idea of state ; 
classic translation and its workers are studied, as are 
court dialect with Lyly, court romance with Sydney, 
court allegory with Spenser. The clear way in which 
these well-known poets and romancers are shown to 
stand for a characteristic phase of literary evolution is 
altogether praiseworthy ; the failure is in detail and pro- 
portion rather than in aim. A chapter is given to the 





* A History of English Poetry. By W. 2; Courthope, C.B., M.A., 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vol. 11: The Renais- 
sance and the Reformation ; Influence of the Court and the Universities. 
8vo, pp. xxv, 429. New York: The Macmillan Co. f2.50. 

The French Revolution and English Literature: Lectures Delivered in 
Connection with the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of Princeton Unive-r- 
sity. By Edward Dowden, Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Dublig. 1r2mo, pp. vii, 285. New York: Charlies Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 

The Age of Wordsworth. By C. H. Herford, Professor of English Lan- 
guage in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. [Handbooks 
of English Literature, edited by Professor Hales. Vol. VII 12M0, pp. 
xxix, 315. New York: The Macmillan Co. 90 cents. 

A Handbook of English Literature, Originally Compiled by Austin 
Dobson. New edition, revised, with new chapters, and extended to the 
present time, by W. Hall Griffin, B.A., Professor of English Language 
dnd Literature in Queen’s College, London. 8vo, pp. xv, 384. New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.50. 

A Short History of Modern English Literature. By Edmund Gosse. 
Short Histories of the Literatures of the World. Edited by Edmund 
xosse. No. IlI.] 8vo, pp vii, 446. New York: D. Appleton & Co. §r.s0. 
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growth of criticism and its bearing on | 
verse ; also a comparatively fresh, inde- 
pendent essay, and the two remaining 
chapters are taken up with an analysis 
“the English _poetical drama, the de- | 
velopment from the pageant to the thea- | 
ter, through interlude to tragedy and 
comedy being traced, and an estimate 
given of the infancy of the great romantic 
drama with Shakespeare's forerunners, — 
Greene, Peele, MarloWe, and Kyd. Thus | 
the third volume will take up the study | 
at its most splendid point—the work of 
Shakespeare and his time-fellows. In 
fine, this poetical history, judged by the 
volumes in hand, is a work of sane plan 
and comprehensive scope, displaying 
great industry and considerable scholar- | 
ship, while not fully meeting the de-| 
mands of the theme, or satisfying the 
hopes begotten of its pronunciamento. 
In the lack of attempts of similar mag- | 
nitude and ability, it may well command 
attention and commendation. 

Professor Dowden shares Professor | 
Courthope's preference for studying litera- 
ture in its historic setting, instead of re- | 
garding it as an isolated esthetic province. 
In several of his earlier essays he con- | 
sidered broadly the effect of the French | 
Revolution upon the literature of Europe | 
at large. In his lectures on the French | 
Revolution and English Liftrature he | 
takes a smaller field, and treats it more | 
exhaustively. The effect on his style is 
Where the condensed su- 
perabounded in epigrams and hard say- | 


admirable. 


ings, the more expansive discussion is 
free from paradox and phrase-making, 
and is characterized by the large, sane 
judgments of true criticism. Of course, 
Burke, Burns, Coleridge, and Wordsworth | 
are the great names of the story, but) 
Goodwin and the lesser lights are very | 
fairly handled. It is shown that the 
shock of the Revolution gave a great im- | 
pulse to artistic production, by exciting 
the whole energy of the men who shared 
in its excitement. 


Professor Herford is less known as an | 


author, but his volume on The Age of 


Wordsworth has given him rank with the | 


best critics of our day. It is not often 
that 2 ce-teo vt ults Kind gives us such an 


unexpected masterpiece as this. The} 
criticism is fine and penetrative, taking | 
shape in well-chosen words ; the grouping | 


enables one to put each writer where he 
belongs. 
The name of Austin Dobson on the 


title-page of A Handbook of English Lit- | 
the age preceding the International Les- | 


erature at once arrests attention, even 
though it is described as a compilation, 
and has reached a second edition without 
exciting much attention. 
amination it is found to be one of those 
useful ‘‘coaching’’ books which Civil 
Service examinations have’ brought so 
much into demand in England, where 
‘every one is either passing an examina- | 
tion or getting ready for one,’’ as Dr. Lud- | 
wig Wiese says. It is a book crammed 
with facts, leaving not much room for the 
delicate appreciations and fine judgments | 
one might have expected from Austin 
Dobson, But of its kind it is good, and 
its author has taken a world of trouble’ 
to adapt it for its purpose. Professor | 
Griffin has worked equally hard in bring- 
ing it up to date. 

Mr. Gosse has dealt with the history 
of literature in several previous volumes, | 
but his Short History of Modern English 
Literature is the first attempt on his part 
to cover the whole development since 
Chaucer. It tests his catholicity as no 
previous work has done, and he comes 


|dence with candor and 


| improved form. 


On closer ex- | 
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well out of the test. 


between Pope and Wordsworth. But it 
is in the period following the Restoration, 
in wnich French influence was dominant, 
His book is 
especially valuable as tracing the indebt- 
edness of England to France in produc- 


that he is most at home. 


tion and criticism. The far grander Italian 


influence, which contributed so much to 
the greatness of both Chaucer and the 
Elizabethans, impresses him much less. 
He sees, indeed, that Italy gave Chaucer 
just what has given him a lasting hold 
on the English mind. But he evidently 
finds it hard to define what this was, not 
seeing it to be the emergence from medi- 
eval interest in universals and allegories, 
to the modern interest in concrete person- 
ality. But after all allowance for Mr. 
Gosse's limitations, his book must be pro- 
nounced the best one-volume history of 
the subject, except, perhaps, Stopford 


| Brooke's still briefer primer. 


Cro 


Is Christianity True? Answers from History, 
the Monuments, the Bible, Nature, Ex- 
perience, and Growth of Christianity. By 
Professor W. Garden Blaikie, Professor 
A. H. Sayce, Edwin W. Rice, D. D., Sir 
J. W. Dawson, and A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
(12mo, pp. 114. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union. 50 cents. ) 

Brief papers on the special topics named 


in the title have been collected in this book, 


| and all bear on the main question of Apolo- 


getics. The essays are, of necessity, very 
compact, and, as a rule, state the evi- 


effectiveness. 


|The very strong argument from ‘‘ex- 


perience'’’ is weakened, however, by the 


| introduction of debatable evidence in re; 


gard to modern miracles of healing. The 
paper by Professor Sayce presents a line 
of argument traced by him in his articles 
for The Sunday School Times, and his 


reference to the Polychrome Bible (be- | 
| fore it appeared) agrees with the estimate 


recently given in thesecolumns, Froma 


interest than might be the case with other 

localities with equal natural beauties, but 
| without so many interesting associations 

or such a lavish display of wealthy estab- 
| lishments. 


> 
Literary Notes and News 


Although there are 

many magazines pub- 

lished for children, comparatively few of 
| them are adapted throughout for juniors 
—say, under nine or ten ye®&rs of age. 

Little Folks is an illustrated monthly 

| which lately started in life with the inten- 
| tion of being a first-class magazine for the 
| youngest readers. It is edited by Charles 
| Stuart Pratt and Ella Farman Pratt, and 
| is attractively printed and illustrated. It 
| is published by S. E. Cassino, 221 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston, at one dollar a year. 


Little Folks 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. ‘ Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisementrof less 
than three inches space.» An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. Jor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to thé regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are Sree to examine the 
| subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 
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scientific point of view, Professor Sir J. W. 


Dawson sets forth a terse and effective ar- | 


gument, and the other essays maintain a 
high standard of excellence. 


eW 


Questions on the Life of Christ. By Miss L. L. 
Robinson. (16mo, pp. 142. Milwaukee : 
The Young Churchman Co. 15 cents, net.) 


Time brings around the old bygones of 
methods, but it brings them often in an 
Here is a book of Ques- 
tions on the Life of Christ which strongly 
suggests the Scripture question-books of 


sons. Some of the answers are given in 
full, many are given only by the Scripture 
reference which contains them. There is 


utility in such question-books when they 


| lead the pupil to discover truth for him- 
| self. .But it is very easy to misuse cut- 


and-dried questions and answers. What 
the teacher most needs to discover in the 
scholar, says Spencer, is ‘‘ the ability he 
shows to use the knowledge he has ac- 
quired.’ 
23. 

Central Berkshire. Wlustrated : Pittsfield, Dal- 

ton, Lenox, Stockbridge. (Oblong 1r2mo, 


no paping. Pittsfield, Mass: George Blatch- 
ford. ) 


Some of our most eminent American 
men and women were born in the Berk- 


| shire hills of Massachusetts, others have 


taken up a residence there, and Lenox 
and Stockbridge, because of the natural 
beauty of their setting and the architectu- 
ral beauty of their residences, as well as 
the cultivation of their inhabitants, have 
a justly acquired fame. A book of excel- 


_ lent half-tone pictures from photographs 


For relieving throat diseases, coughs, and 
| hoarseness, use ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.’’ Sold only in boxes. Avoid imi- 
| tations, 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


+ : 

More than 350 Illustrations 
accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. ‘hey are not pictures so much 
| as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.’’—New 
York Observer. 

** Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of ‘Teachers’ Bibles, Tu1s 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”’— Zhe /ndependent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
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10c. a copy. 
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He can write of the | of Central Berkshire has therefore a-wider | 
_medievals as felicitously as of the men 


‘HowYoung People 
Can Earn Money 


A_ bnight schoolgirl in 
Middletown, Conn., writes: 


**You say that you think 
I am the youngest person 
on your entire list of agents. 
This makes me prouder than 
ever of my success. I do 
not know of any other little 
girl who has earned thirty- 
ive dollars in so short a 
time and in such a pleasant 
way as I have, and I am 
quite sure that none of 
your older agents are more 
pleased with their, success.’’ 
What this schoolgirl did 
others can do. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal will Sane 
co-operate with others who 
want to accomplish the same 
result. A very liberal com- 
mission will be paid upon 
each subscription and re- 
newal secured, besides of- 
fering each an opportunity 
to share in $11,500, to be 
awarded on April 15. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





Jast Published! Eighteen New Copyright Editions of the 


Genuine “Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 
“Waithse hice 


Teachers’ Bibles. placin 
eachers’ Bi . i 
the spodent, Preacher onl 

ec possession 
recent discoveries in Bible 
Lands. 


Oxford Self-Pronouncing 
Bibles, etc. 


“In no volume on earth is there such a display, in 
similar compass, of all that is magnificent in the pub- 
lisher’s art, and all that is valuable in scholarship.”’— 
Sunday School Maguasine. 

At prices from $1.25 to $20.00 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 

Oxford University Press, American Branch 

g1 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


1898.—S. S. Lesson Heilp.—1898. 
Lyman Abbott 


on Matthew 


A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. 
By Lyman Aseott, D.D., Editor of the Out- 
look and Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Endorsed and recommended for the Senior Bible g 

Class by Dr. F. K. Sanders, Professor of Biblical 

Literature, Yale University, in The Sunday & 

School Times, December, 1897. 

“ Abbott would prove to be most useful.” 
F. KR. SANDERS. 
*, For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
hs on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Sunday-school books. Our 
list comprises the best books 
from all publishers. Free 
° Best prices. 


request. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., New York. 


Bicycle, and Photo. Noveltiog 
| EI E( STRICAL low prices, 109 page cat. FREE 


M. E.G. 0O., 82 Cortiandt Bt , N.Y 








If You Read the Advertisements 


IN THE MARCH NUMBER OF 


M agazine 


wh $1.00 a year. 


you have opportunity to win one of the “7. cash prizes, ranging from $5 to $200 each, 
offered in the unique spelling contest that is now a feature of Godey’s Magazine each month. 
No clement of chance enters into this contest. 





There 
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ing Pasir ney fair and 











It is purely one of skill, depending entirely upon 
your ability to spell English words correcily. 


are twelve such contests yearly, one in 


each issue of Godey’s, making a total of twelve 
: thousand dollars in cash offered to annual sub- 
Scribers to this popular magazine. 


with everyone else. There can be no favoritism, the contest be- 


You have equal opportunity 
impartial, with no trick or catch whatever. 


e It affords a fascinating, educating amusement for the whole fam- 
Prizes ily. The only requirement is that contestants shall be subscribers 
to Godey’s, the oldest magazine in America—rich in stories, pic- 

tures, and all that is best in literature and art. Price, $1.00 a year. 


| Full particulars in March number. Get it from your newsdealer, or send 10 cents (coin or 


stamps), mentioning this paper, to 
(Cc 


THE GODEY CO., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
, by The Co. 
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GREAT 


Talmage’s %.,, Given Away 
i'From Manger to Throne 


MANY LIVES OF CHRIST have been writ- 
544 Pages, 7x9 Inches in Size ten, but there are none that will compare with Embracing a New Life of Christ, 


: ; this in splendid conception, magnificence of ‘ 
Over 200 Magnificent Illustrations etait or eloquence of thought and diction. and a History of Palestine 


ed te this book,”” says Dr. Talmage, ‘‘for the masses. Who are the masses? The most of folks. They are the nine 
A BOOK FOR THE MASSES bendved and ninety-nine pe of the thousand. I hope the title of the book will be suggestive of its contents. ‘There are so many 
lives of Christ that I wished to get a name not yet employed. 


a ee LAND OF SPECIAL ithe ptnait unde | suitin’feafouass ad’ pcjticy 9 the passions, and the customs. super. 
DE . 


taking of writing the life his death. 
story, of Jesus. a as 
ui in every respect to make investigations, to picture . 
thorouhly @i'atudy the people wt Palestine. accordinsty he journeyed te | IS DR. TALMAGE’S LIFE’S WORK Hz ,tas,scn, collecting 
yet paseed over One eee ay & T- ae - e aye riod sabi de for it since his first entry into the miristry forty years ago. of contains 
through Palestine, followed in the footsteps of our asd, on tore : =| e his best and grandest thoughts. His descriptions are revelations : 
made for all Ly pl AAJ sees ees “al les anuiieee, a. they throw new light on the Bible. and irradiate many places long darkened 
gives us fenitiac acquaintance not only with the appearance, deeds, motives, by doubt or uncertainty. 


through subscription agents and other sources, and mostly at $3.75 each, but there are hundreds 
of th ds of people who have as yet never had av opportunity of securing a copy of ‘ From 
. Manger to Throne,” except by purchasing it at the regular subscription price, To these our 


offer is a wonderful chance to secure the book. 











ER TO INTRODUCE ‘“*PARM AND HOME ”’ we will for only 60 cents, im currency or stamps, send ‘‘ FARM AND HOME’? for 
IN OR D one year, Ny in addition send to every subscriber, Reotpal , a... copy iter hh a mae 44 to 

” i i 5 i in imitati clot ° ided you mention this paper. e are able to make such an unparalleled offer by hav- 
Varese 0 ee ne eee ee "as, an immense edition printed at one dase ca fast presses, to say nothing of the price of paper, which is 


now cheaper than ever before. We gladly give our subscribers the benefit of these factors, knowing that 

For suck an offer as this will largely increase our subscription list, with a corresponding increase in future 
receipts from advertisements. It is guaranteed to be just as represented or money refunded. 

On ly & ‘**FARM AND HOME”? is published semi-monthly. Regular subscription price, 50 cents a year. It 


becw in its eighteenth year, and is the brightest farm and family paper meee ed. A year’s num- 


sy rs make a volume of over soo pages, filled with the latest and most reliable information that 
experience can supply. Its household features will interest all the family. . 





“ Farm AND Home” can be sent to one address and book to another without extra charge, but only one book can be taken with each subscription. Address 


FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, II. 


New Easter Music 
Light from the Tomb. By Hal! and Mack. 
The Prince Victorious. By Stone and Bechter. 
Easter Greeting. By Meredith and Tullar. 
The Mighty Victor. By Geibel and Lehman. 
Lovely Easter. By Taylor, Sweney, and Entwisle. 
Glorious Dawn. By Robert Lowry, D.D. 
Grace Collection, No. 27. By various authors. 
Easter Annual, No. 28. By various authors. 
Easter Crowns. By E. S. Lorenz and others. 
Christ Triumphant. The Bow of Promise. 
Edited by Rev. Rufus Miller. 

Ever Liveth.. Issued in 1897, by Robert Lowry, D.D. 
Joy to all Nations. Issued in 1895, by Fletcher and 

Herbert. 

Price, 5 cents each; $4.00 per hundred. 
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QO "N el I [ ' S 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine 
Millinery, House Furnishing, etc., etc. 





ses ran WARD & DRUMMOND, .,, Look for Our Catalogue 


of Spring Fashions 


About April 10 


Sacred Songs, No.1 


Over 360,000 copies already sold 
MUSIC: $25 per 100, by express ; 30c. each, if by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LIGHT FROM THE TOMB 


A striking and original service for Easter. Also 
another beautiful service, ‘‘ Day of Triumph.’’ The 
Sunday School Times said of our music: “ It is new 
UNUSUAL, and CHARMING.” Send 7 cents (in stamps 
for samples of both. .00 per 100, prepaid. All dealers. 
Hall-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila. 


We Mail it Free to all Out-of- 
Town Applicants 
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It contains all in the way of Fash- 
ion News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely illustrated 
throughout. 


Send us your name and address, 


and we’ll send you one when they 
are ready. 
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“EASTER CREETINC” with supplement, & 
9 “*THE RISEN KING.” The latest and best 
Easter Services. Complete with Songs, Recita- 
tions and Responsive adings. 

copies, 5 cents cach; @8 con's per des., postpaid. $4.00 per 


Tullar-Meredith Co. 278 Monroe $4. preva, RY. 


SERVICES forthe 

Sunday School with New 

Carols, Kecitations, Res- 

gonstve Readings and New Features not found in others. 
nclose licts. for samples of our four latest. DA VID 
“Scripture ORATORIO-CANTATA for Church 
Choirs and Choral Societies by Chas. H. Gabriel. Price 
Bets. GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. Chicago, LL, 
%0 W. Madison st. New York, 44 BE. 23rd st. 

















ae If you live within 100 miles of New 
York City, it will interest you, perhaps, to 
know that we deliver your purchases free to the railroad station neareat to you. 
} 


| H. O’ Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York 


EASTER ECHORS, No. 15, Bright Hastor music, | POPOOSSOOOOOOOOO OOOO OOO OOOOS 
Fithian, Kirkpatrick, Porter, Pitt, ete. 5c. each : $3.75 ——— ———$———————————— 
er 100, postpaid. Send 6c. for samples of above, and | 

ter programs, collection novelties and catalogue. | 


MacCalla & Co. Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Easter Music for Suaday-schools 
THE MIGHTY VICTOR 
-. per copy, or $4.00 per hundred, prepaid. Send 15c. 
or pearly subscription to Services for Christmas, Easter, 
Children’s Day, and Thanksgiving. Geibel and Leh- 
man, cor. Sixth and Thompson Sts., Philad'a. 


Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Hints on Child-Training. 2205 2eg are eas on 


Leaflets containing four 


Bes 4p dren. 31 (s inches). Price, $1.00. 
4 Beautiful Easter Carols for iff 31x pages (54x 7% 


. A book of es x inches), bound i 
Seo ger 100; $1.10 by mail. Fine music. Good words. Teaching and Teachers. cloth. ten gran » gt htm a qupuies 
Splendid 8vo. Festival Anthems, 5c. and 8c. Send hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 

stamps for samples. A leafiet for every scholar. ry 
them. Monarch Music Co., 323 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





~ A Model Superintendent. .af at eins ee eee: 
I h ood dent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
ti ject lesson, showing a superintendent y_ did his work. und in cloth, with 

LOVELY EASTER | | tensrryiinm wprorora es : 

Sweney, and Entwisle. 5 cents. J. J. HOOD, 1024 





Arch St., Philadelphia ; ggo W. Madison St., Chicago. Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 7°33" §ar2' 
4 y ciliate ak ee Methods, and Auxiliaries. Lyman Beecher Lec before Vale Divini School for’ 1888. 1 
JESUS LIVES! 333" pra pen GNXO bieh Nua wand haf " 


$1.co. The st i i s, and t s of : : : 
the resurrection.’ Supplement, a ori ting the fora For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
arrisburg, a. 


Se ee eS JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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&> Easter wooden money eggs, barrels, 
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THE EASTER MESSAGE. 


A Service of Song and Readings, Recitations, etc., 
for the Sunday School. Single Copy, 
5 Cents, Postpaid. 


HOW TO EXAMINE OUR MUSIC. 


We send samples of our late and povaler Eas- 
ter Music, (including Anthems, Solos, Services, 
ete.) to many of the music dealers throughout 
the United States. so that intending purchasers 
may have an opportunity of examining the best 

ublications through the local dealer. If your 

ealer does not have our samples, send to us for 
acatalogue (which is furnished free.) and indi- 
cate what you would like to examine; send us 
the list, with a business reference as to your reli- 
ability. and we will send the music with privi- 
lege of yocerning, within ten days, any that is 
unsuitable, and the rest to be paid for in thirty 
days. We do not open accounts with parties 
unknown to us, unless satisfactory business 
references are given. Catalogue Free, but not 
samples of music. — 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
EASTER SERVICE 
or the Sunday-schoo' 

THE PRINCE VICTORIOUS 


By Alonzo Stone and Chas. A. Bechter 


Melodies: Bright, catchy, modern. Recitations and 
exercise appropriate for the occasion. 


STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
416 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sample copy, 4 cents ; $4.00 per hundred. All deal- 
ers. Mention this paper. 


Small Songs for Small Singers 
By W. H. Neidlinger : 
COLORED PICTURES by Walter Bobbett 


Price, $1.50, net 


A collection of children’s songs, wholesome, musical, 
and tasteful from beginning to end. 


A book for every home and every kindergarten 
(When ordering, please mention this paper.) 


Published by G. SCHIRMER, New York 


The Bow of Promise. Easter service. Music by 
D. B. Towner, Nevin, Havergal. Bright exercises. 
Editor, Rev. Rufus W. Miller. $3.50 per 100, postpaid. 
Christ Triumphant. $4.00 per 100; samples, 7 cents. 
HEIpe.werG Press, 1025 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational y 
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Do not Stammer 
Rev. Thomas A. Fernley, D.D., } 

Secretary Sabbath Association, Philadelphia, 
2a., writes: “| have known Mr. Edwin S. 
Johnston for years, and have been surprised and 
gladdened by seeing his wonderful success in the 
treatment and cure of stammering. Many of 
these cures are simply marvelous, and we most 
sincerely commend Rim to all who are suffering 
with vocal impediment.”’ 


of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book, ‘Do not Stammer”’ 
(mailed free), to the PHiLApDELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ed- 


a anand 
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+ 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 


win 5. Johnston, Principal and Founder. Estab- 
| lished 1884. 
5 ated aint atin aindin ai i 


Do you wish to 


Travel 
Aflywnterc 
REMEMBER 


To save time and money by writing 
now for Tourist Gazette, 100 pages, 
all about travel, mailed free. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 118 B’ way, New York. 
(Established half a century.) 
EUROPE EGYPT PALESTINE 
New Programs Ready 


LOOK ABOVE 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


16th Year. Terms reasonable. Parties 
limited. Conducted b 
Dr. & Mrs. Ht. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
COMPANION, by trained nurse, to lady traveling. 
Object travel. Best references. Address, Companion, 
care of Religious Press Association, Box 992, Phila. ,P. 


BOSTON St » INSTITUTE and Treie 
« school. ammerer 41 Tremont St., Bos 
ton. Rich and poor welcome. 
s 

Edward J. Doyle’s Big Strike 
Edward J. Doyle, who recently gave up his position 
as foreman of the printing office, has gone out, without 
previous experience, into the state, and we hear, on 
good authority, is making $10.00 to $25.00 every day, 
giving public entertainments with the New Gem Talk- 
ing Mac!.ine Outfit. The complete outfit including the 
talking niachine, records, show bill posters, tickets, 
dates, and all was sent to him C. O. D., f22.25. He 
recently sent his assistant South with the new Klondike 
| Picture Panorama and Lecture Outfit which he bought 
complete for $58.75, and this is doing even better than 
| the Talking Machine entertainment. He now has an 
entirely new Moving Living Picture Entertainment out- 
fit ready, which cost him complete just $105.00, and he 
expects to start it in another direction shortly. Mr. 
Doyle certainly stepped at once from a mechanic’s posi- 
tion to a quick road to fortune by taking advantage of 
the new inventions of the day, and his success proves 
there is money im the country, and the people are in- 
terested in these new wonder inventions. Why don’t 
the thousands of our young men, now out of employ- 
ment, have a little more enterprise, and thus carve their 
own way to fortune? Sears, Roenuck, & Co., Chicago, 
furnish any of these outfits to any one on examina- 
tion before paying, and send the most complete cata- 
logs on the subject free on application, if you will name 















the catalog you want. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 26, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year wertren |. 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: ; 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

or five or more copies in a package to one address, | 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Seraen only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. | 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and pestty in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, | 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the eatent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be | 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but wili be included in the pack- | 
age. 

er Aditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club gs originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the | 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the | 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 | 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have | 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. ir a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by —— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be | 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable | 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


» «ox ew OF more copies 


T . he at -—*s 
wud Papers "must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individval addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whicheve: may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 

ro3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


All Kinds 
of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 
KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


WICI 
Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. 


An ilustrated book of te- 
strection — ‘Hew te Ruy 
and Care fer your Shoes,” 
mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 
Peliade! phia, Pa. 


The germs of consump- 
tion are everywhere. 

There is no way but to 
fight them. 

If there is a history of 
weak lungs in the family, 
this fight must be constant 
and vigorous. 

You must strike the dis- 
ease, or it will strike you. 

At the very first sign of 
failing health take Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites. 

It gives the body power to 
resist the germs of consump- 


tion. 


50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 








98 BICYCLE S6 


to anyone who wii! bute 
YX afew of our BIG 8-POUND 928- 
PAUE 1898 CATALOGUES, 


S) We Sell Outright 2,» 


— GUARANTEED BICYCLES 
at $13.95, $19.75 and $22.50. YOU DON’T PAY FOR BICY- 
CLE until after you zet it. WRITE TO-DAY for SPECIAL 
$5.00 OFFER and HANDSOME BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine.) CHICACO, ILL. 














A Dress Question — 
‘*How shall I cleanse dainty 
dresses, and gauzy, filmy things 
that a rough touch would ruin?” 
The Answer: ‘‘Wash them with 
the daintiest, purest, safest soap 


“FAIRY 
SOAP 


Pure—White—Floating. 
The Soap of the Century. 
THE WN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. 8t. Louis. New York. 
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address for a dollar bill. Addres 
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“ Best in style and quality. Lowest tn price.”"—N. ¥. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


upon request. 


New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim stripe 


effects, etc., for parlors and bed-rooms, gc. to 10c. per roll. Beau- 


tiful and high-class Tapestry, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV, 
Empire, Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leather, rich Floral an 


d 


Satin effects, etc., etc., for- parlors, dining-rooms and halls, at 


10C., 12%4C., 1§c., 18c. and up to 28¢c. a roll. 


for these superior papers can | be 
agents. One price everywhere, an 


Write for samples, 
beught from us or our 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
An Agent Wanted in every town to sell on commission from our large 


sample books, showing hundreds of beautiful pat- 


terns. 


We furnish advertising cards and circulars with agent's name on_ free, and 


refer customers to them, who write us for samples. The business pays well from the 
start, for no local dealer can Carry one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, of 


sell as cheap. 


A pleasant and profitable business requiring no capital or experience. 


Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, write to nearest address 





NEW YORK 
41-45 
W.14* ST. 


Rev. Dr. Howie, Shweir, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. 


We will mail, prepaid, a paper-knife and a ruler to any 


HCAGO 


ALFRED PEATS & @. ass 











EVENTS AT A GLANCE 





MADE IN HANDY 
POCKET EDITION 





A CHART OF CHRIST’S 
JOURNEYINGS <<< 


Prepared by C. E. ARNOLD, A.M. 


HIS chart ingeniously combines an outline harmony of the Gospel 
story of Christ’s journeyings, with four clear maps of the jour- 
neys, so arranged that the whole complicated sequence of journeys, 
places, and events can be seen at a glance, in an attractively compact 


and comprehensive form. 


President Arnold’s chart of Paul’s Journeyings has attained 
deserved popularity, having passed through four editions in 1897. 
The chart of Christ’s Journeyings, none the less than the former 


chart, gives information that is obtainable otherwise only by laborious 


research and comparison. 


The chart is needed alike by expert Bible student and average 


Bible reader. 


For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


Price, 20 cents - 


The price makes it easy to get. 


Printed on a single sheet 
of linen map paper folded 
within stiff cloth covers 


John D. Wattles & Co., 103i Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Charity 
[From “ Dies Panis,”’ by E. H.] 


SAT and busily my fingers plied 
In working for the poor and destitute. 
My work within me did sweet thoughts 
create 
Of him who died, 
And who would say of deeds of sympathy, 
‘** Ye did them unto me.”’ 
But with these thoughts of grace 
My lips, alas ! refused to keep pace ; 
And harsh and judging words I idly spoke ; 
When suddenly a light around me broke, 
And I was in the presence of the King. 
I sought the fond approval of his eye 
By lifting up my work of charity, 
And marvelled that it did not win his smil@; 
When lo! I thought upon my words of guile, 
And fell before him sadly on my face, 
For now I knew what brought the dark 
eclipse 

Betwixt the brightness of his face and me. 
‘* My God, be merciful to me !"’ I cried. 
He raised me up, 
With wine revived me from his blessed cup, 
And when I lifted up my drooping head, 
He gently said, 
** He who would bear my light and easy yoke, 
Must wear love's bridle also in his lips. 
Love is a spring 
Which in the dark depths of the heart must 


rise, 

Fed from the skies, 

Extend its influence to everything, 

To gentleness of lip and look of eyes. 

This is the charity alone I prize, 

Not that which, while it clothes one brother, 

Doth pierce with words the spirit of another, 

The cause alike of blessing and of sighs. 

Go forth, my daughter, to thy work once 
more, 

I for that garment wait without thy door; 

But while their blessed work thy hands pur- 
sue, 

Be thy lips aiso to their Master true."’ 

He left me ; and with spirit chastened, 

Back to my work I hastened 


CO 
Poetic Power of Odors 


[Samuel N. Warns, in Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine] 


OTHING, perhaps, awakens recol- 
lections of familiar things so much 
as perfumes or odors. They have 

not the power to create which music has, 
nor the power to portray the emotions 
which art has, but they have the power 
to recall the past with a vividness which 
is possessed by neither music nor art. 


| They are sentient with life, our life, and 
| are connected, more or less intimately, 


| with every period of our existence. 


From 


| childhood to maturity and old age they 


| childish 


mark the stages of our passage through 
life with the same unerring certainty that 
the hands on the clock tell the hours. 
All our sorrows and joys, failures and 
successes, are marked with some distinc- 
tive odor, an odor which is always asso- 
ciated with the same sentiments. 

The odor emanating from a basket of 
apples takes us, in defiance of Time's 
passage, back to the old apple-tree away 
down at the bottom of the. orchard, with 
its gnarled and twisted limbs bending 
with the weight of the golden fruit upon 
them. What a distance it seemed to our 
mind as we went pattering 
through the soft grass, with arms and 
aprons filled with luscious pippins, which 
were sometimes scattered far and wide by 
an unwary step ! 

A bit of earth, carelessly turned up by 
a florist, forms a frame of odor which is 
filled in with the picture of a barefooted, 
brown-legged boy armed with a fishing 


| outfit consisting of an alder rod, heavy 


| thread, and bent hook. 


We can see him 


| industriously digging bait in the meadow, 


while the sun shines down vigorously 


| upon the big straw hat with a hole in the 


crown, through which a tuft of brown 
hair pokes its curly ends. A little later 
we see him sitting upon the bank of a 
smali brook, fishing, and occasionally 


| catching an unwary member of the finny 
| tribe darting hither and thither in the 


clear water, which gurgles in and out 
among the stones and through the woods 
until it flows into the swimming-pond. 
How deep that pond seemed! What 
unknown terrors were hidden in _ its 
depths! We can see the same boy a 
little later flushed with pride at having 
swum to the opposite bank,—a distance 
of a few yards. 

A whiff of bran or mill-feed is alive 
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ories of the big red barn in 
which we used to play on raimy days. 
The dusty rafters, covered with cobwebs ; 
the hay-packed lofts, in which we played 
hide-and-seek ; the horses, on whose 
broad backs we performed marvelous 
feats of skill and daring while they 
munched away contentedly on the ears 
of yellow corn, seemingly satisfied with 
the part they were playing in the general 
circus; the harness, hanging on long 
wooden pegs at the ends of the stalls, 
piles of empty grain-bags, farming imple- 
ments, and seeds; the black-covered 
spring wagon in which we were conveyed 
to church every Sunday ; the big feed- 
box, on which we used to climb to inspect 
the round holes in the posts, homes of 
the carpenter bees,—are all pleasant in 
retrospection, even if the bees did some- 
times resent such a close examination of 
their domiciles, and cause us to retreat in 
confusion. 

The sweet white-top clover conjures up 
visions of the twenty-acre lot back of the 
hill, where the cows were put to pasture. 
Around it was a snake fence with briars 
and berry-bushes in the corners. The 
cows would generally be found waiting at 


the bars, but now and then one of them 


would stray, and we would have to hunt 
for her in the bushes in the boggy part 
of the field. As we walked slowly home- 
ward behind them, we would follow a 
boy's natural impulse, and shy a stone 


at every ground-squirrel that would whisk | 


its striped back along the fence. It af- 
fords us some little satisfaction to remem- 
ber that we were poor shots, and nearly 
always failed to hit them. 

Lavender, sweet lavender! Soft and 
melodious sound : softer and more melo- 
dious still for its associations with the love 
and tenderness of a mother. We have 


enly to shut our eyes in order to see a | 


small room, in which we were confined 
by some childish ailment: the ceiling 
sloping almost to the floor ; the dormer 
window, with low, wide sill; the small 
window at the end of the room, with a 
square hinged sash; the drab-painted 
door of matched pine boards ; the floor 
almost as white as the snowy walls ; the 
old-fashioned bedstead, with massive 
posts, that would have done discredit to 
no man’s front gate, surmounted with 
knobs as large as one's head ; the bed 
proper, supported by ropes crossed and 
twined around pegs underneath; the 
white linen, and green-and-yellow log- 
cabin quilt; the big chest of draw€rs 
with glass knobs and neatly folded con- 
tents ; the low three-legged stool upon 
which mother used to sit, soothing us 
with her words of tender sympathy. From 
the chest of drawers, from the three-cor- 
nered cupboard, the bed-clothes, and 
everything in the room, came that soft 
and pleasant odor of lavender,—an odor 
that will always bring with it the memory 
of the best, kindest, and most loving 
mother in the world. 


The fragrance of honeysuckle clings 
around the memory of a little white- 
painted cottage, with a garden filled with 
the old-fashioned flowers our grand- 
mothers loved, with paths marked off by 
miniature hedges of boxwood. The little 
porch, overrun with a profusion of honey- 
suckle vines, filling the air with their 
delightful fragrance, formed a fitting back- 
ground for the brown-haired girl who 
came slowly down the pathway, uncon- 
scious of our presence, picking a dry leaf 
here and a twig there, until she came 
almost to the gate on which we were 
leaning. ‘‘Rose!’’ As we uttered the 
name she glanced up quickly, with a sud- 
den flush in her cheeks and a sparkle in 


her honest brown eyes as they met our 
Own. ... 


A package of old papers, with their 
peculiar, indescribable odor, unlike any- 
thing in the heavens above or the earth 
below, recalls the struggles of our early 
manhood. We review with a smile the 
hopes and fears which beset us at that 
period, the hard fight to obtain a foothold, 
and the petty jealousies occasioned by 
our small successes, until we began to 
advance, and found that a moderate de- 
gree of success was within our grasp. 
The rise, step by step, until we occupied 
@ position of trust and importance with 
our employers, and were looked up to 


and respected by our associates, is closely 
connected with those musty papers. 

A sprig of orange blossom transports 
us instantly to a brightly lighted church ; 
takes us up the long aisle, and leaves us at 
the altar, with the final notes of ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin’s’’ wedding march dying softly away 
on the perfume-laden air. The ques- 
tioning voice of the minister is heard, 
with the low-toned responses of the woman 
at our side. Perhaps our own answers 
are not made in the usual firm tones. It 
may be nervousness, or it may be caused 
by a sense of our own unworthiness as we 
hear the ‘‘I will’’ of our companion, 
giving, as she does, the balance of her 
life into our keeping. As we go toward 
the door there is a grand burst of music 
from the organ, and we leave the church 
to enter upon that. happy life into which 
it is said that discord never enters. 

A bunch of violets thrown carelessly on 
the pavement by the shapely hand of a 
city belle, wilted and drooping, but fra- 
grant still, is alive with memories of gay 
balls and receptions. Living in the per- 





fume of their presence, there passes be- 
fore our vision a long room, lighted with 
numberless tiny candles with colored 
globes, giving the room the appearance 
of being decorated with the pieces of a 
shattered rainbow. Ladies in rich even- 
ing costumes and gentlemen in full dress 
are promenading about. The happy 
débutantes, surrounded by a gay throng 
paying homage to their youth and beauty, 
—the same throng that paid court and 
compliment to the now neglected girls 
who have been out several seasons ; the 
important chaperons, filled with appre- 
hension if their charges get beyond their 
sight for a moment; the manceuvring 
mamas, and the middle-aged bachelors 
who prefer to do their own mancevring, — 





all pass before us with the words and 
smiles which society dictates, but all with 


overdone. . . . Everywhere in the house, 
hangs the perfume of violets, which 
society has, for some inscrutable reason, 
decreed to be the proper thing. 





scene of our childhood, to the little church 
| with straight-backed benches and un- 
cushioned seats, where our mother took 
us as children. She is here with us again 
| to-day, but it is for the last time, and, as 
| we see. the cloth-covered coffin, borne 
reverently by loving hands, and look upon 
| the peaceful face within, a face which 
|mever had a cross look for us, the hot 
| tears rise to our eyes, a lump comes in 
| our throat, and we feel as though our 
|} hearts would break. No matter how 
| many new attachments we have formed, 
| we are conscious of having sustained a 
| loss which can never be made up to us. 
The aged minister speaks in his slow, 
wavering tones, giving us words of com- 
fort which only make the bruised heart 
sorer; but they will bring their peace 
later on. The organ begins, and the 
voices of the choir, joining in, mark the 
closing period of a well-rounded life. 


UBIfOAM 


' the perfect liquid 
dentifrice, is children’s 
delight. 
grance and flavor makes 
cleaning their teeth a 
pleasure. 








Many careful mothers | 


preserve the temporary 
teeth by the daily use of 


Rusifoam 


thusensuringtheirchildren | 


sound permanent teeth. 


2c. stamp for sample 





Popular price, . Send 
vial. Address Ew. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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the same air of something left undone or 


Tuberoses take us back again to the 


Its delicious fra- | 











FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND : 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 













. SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 











supply our seeds to dealers to 
same time, any- 
f their 


WE no longer 

sell agaia. At the 
one who has bought our seeds o 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “ Everything for the 


Garden” for 1898 provided they 
apply by letter FREE and give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Masual, every copy of which costs us 
3 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
a by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONCu. 
35337 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 























Mrs.McKinley @ 
is the name of this queen of 

nts. For pots, vases and bed- 

ng. A beautiful mass of rose- 
colored flowers, blooming the 
year’round. Fine planta postpaid; 


{Se. each—2 fer 25¢ 
describing 


Our new Flora! Guid 
#0 of the choicest 
for home growing, free. 
THE CONARD & JONES CO., 
West Grove, Pa. 

















Unlike all other methods, it cleans the finest glove 
without injury to the kid. Rubs dirt off, not in. 
Requires no moisture, soap, nor preparation. 
Cleans in two minutes. Price, 10 cents. 


Sold at dealers, or sent on receipt of price. 
C. 1. BAILEY & €O., 22 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 
| the right one for your lamp. 
The Index free. 


Wrie Macbeth Pitsburgh Pa 



































AT ALL GROCERS IN 2-LB. PACKAGES ONLY 





In buying seeds *‘ economy is 
extravagance,’ because thecost > 
of cultivation wasted on inferior seeds 


cheapest. Pay a trifie more for 


FERRY’S 


and always get your money's worth. 


Five cents per paper everywhere. 
Always the best. Seed Annual! free. 
D.M.FERRY & CO. , Detroit, Mich. 





A Record 
to be of value must be 


backed by continued 
worthy deeds. The 


Prairie State 
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me A have increased ae 
<<a first premiums to 200 in fe 
Acompetition with the ® 
best. Send for 188 cat- 
Palogue, giving full de- 
4 scription. 5 
Zz colored plates. 


















BURPEE’S 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


Brighter and better than ever before. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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AND Sausened Sete dh be 
-— aw, 3 
any eastest roses 


ee ee edition of 
ib the New Guide te Rose 





- ere is an easy guide to 
own—the 
ether de- 
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height frame wanted 
makes and styles $12 to $16 
sacuns nounet 2¥ ONCE. 925 
. MEAD CYCLE CO., Cuicaco, Iu 


BUGGIES, “=== 


Harness and Saddles shipped ©. U. b. 
. anywhere to anyone with 
WTP, privilege to examine at tow. 
/\ eat whoiesaie prices. Guar- 
. teed as represented oF 
+, wy, 
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money refunded. Send for 
mon 
156 W. Yau Buren &.B18 
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illustrated catalog and testt. 
jals Free. Addr.(in 


acmicaed 










































































































































































your new.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


ingtead of other means for scouring. 

Tae old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
scving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Cet out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
8 \POLIO in your house-cleaning. No, a1 





“AMERICAN FIRE — 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





PY si? - 
ar? D.1ever 
CASH CAPITAL )........0...00c0seecceerssseeee $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims.,......... raseseescageoee SR By SEDOED 
Surpius over all Liabilities, 542,301.03 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, I ice- President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
. B. KELLY, Gend. Agt. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 


WM. F, 
WM 


Charles P. Perot, 
os. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, tharles S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 


( 
SAVED } 
> 
A practical, business-like { 
typewriter at a reason- § 


price, $60. ( 


Wellington 
rypewriter No. 2 


uick, clean printing» 
and accurate alignment. 
A powerful manifolder. 
A typewriter with all the 
advantages of the old 
) machines and none of their defects. Guaranteed 
» equal in every particular to any $:00 machine, or 
money refunded after ten days’ trial. 


> SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 


t THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., LTD., BOX 46, PLATTSBURG, ALY. 


S WORK. 
Go 
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Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated! 
atch, also a Chain ..nd 
us dos. Packagc:of Bluin at ‘v cents each. 
end tee full :ddres* b, roturn mail anu 
we will forward the I‘iuine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money requ r 

BLUINE CoO., x 3, Concord Junction, Mass. 


HIGHEST GRADE SEWING MACHINE 
HO FSS BR FB 

’ Retails at $40.00 every where. For 
ll particulars and Be Machine Cat- 
a! FREE cut this 
ge RS, ROEBUC 
eapest Supply House 




















Leonard Publishing Co. 


Wahr, George. 
Wetmore, W. W. 


American Baptist 


Harman, S. W. 
Lanahan, John. 


Glynn, J. D. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A List of some of the prominent Booksellers 
who are at present bandling the publications of 


Jobn D. Wattles & Co. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Publication 
Society. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Pendleton, A. F. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Bangor, Me. 


Binghampton, N, Y. 
Perry, Geo. S., & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 
The Congregational Sunday- 
School & Publishing Society. 
Damrell & Upham. 
De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co. 
Methodist Book Concern. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Otis, H. H., & Sons. 
Ulbrich, Otto. ° 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Eclectic: Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 
Cursts & Jennings. 
FSH. Revell Co. 
McClurg, A. C., & Co. 
Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 
The Congregational Sunday- 
School & Publishing Society. 
Thomas Charles Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Curts & Jennings. 
Cleveland, O. 
Burrows. Bros. Co. 
German _ Baptist 
House. 
Hale, S. C., & Son. 
Helman-Taylor Co. 
Thomas & Mattill. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Bryan, R. L., & Co, 


Publishing 


; Columbus, O. 
Smythe, A. H. 

Concord, N. H. 
Eastman, E. C. 

Dallas, Tex. 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

~ Dayton, 0. 
iS inningh«— & Oultivall, 
uey, W. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Eaton & Mains. 
Hunter, Glenn, & Hunter. 
McCauley Bros. 

Elmira, N. Y. 
Dumars, J. H. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Adams, Robert. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Estabrook, H. T., & Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


eee 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Cotterel, David W. 
Publishing House United Evan- 
gelical Church. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Fitzgerald & Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bass, Geo. F. 
Bowen- Merrill Co. 
Noble, Laz, & Co. 
Sellers, W. T. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Standard Publishing Co. 
Whittemore, S. P., & Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ross & Co. 


Lansing, Mich. 
Lansing Book Co. 


Lewiston, Me. 
Chandler & Winship. 


Logansport, Ind. 
Graves, Chas. W. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Broadhurst, W. S. 
Dearing, Chas. T. 
Woodward Book Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Gregory Bros. 


Macon, Ga. 
J. W. Burke Co. 


Madison, Wis. 
Brown, Geo. J. 
Manchester, N. H. 
E.R. Coburn Co. 
Goodman, W. P. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Hazen, L. R. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Haferkorn, H. E. 
Young Churchman Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Donaldson, William, & Co. 
McCarthy, Nathaniel. 
Williams Book Store. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
White, Woodruff, & Fowler. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Wilder, Geo. W. 


Nashua, N. H. 
Smith's Book Store. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Barbee & Smith. 
Hunter & Welburn. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian 

Publishing House. 


New Haven. Cona. 
Augur's Art Store. 
E. P. Judd Co. 
Kingsbury, W. H. 

New York, N. Y. 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

American Tract Society. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
Bonnell, Silver, & Co. 
Dutton, E. P., & Co, 
Eaton & Mains 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Pott, James, & Co. 
Ward & Drummond. 


Norfolk, Va. 





Lyon, Beecher, Kymer, & Pal- 
mer Co. 


Hume & Bilisoly. 


Northampton, Mass. 
Bridgman, S. E., & Co. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Hay, Arthur. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society. 
American S. S. Union. 
Jacobs, George W., & Co. 


tion. 

Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Wanamaker, John. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Davis, R. S. 

Horner, Joseph. 


Publication. 
Presbyterian Book Store. 
W. Waters. 


Publication. 

Portiand, Me. 
Loring, Short, & Harmon. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Hume & Bro. 
Providence, R. I. 


Gregory, H. 
Preston & Rounds. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Baptist Book Store. 
Richmond, Va. 


Hartung, A. 
Hunter & Co. 


lication. 
The Cohen Co. 
West, Geo. M. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Scrantom, Wetmore, & Co. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Chalmers, George E. 


fan Francisco, Cal. 
American Tract Seciety. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Society. 
Curts & Jennings. 


tion. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Schuneman & Evans. 
Porter, E. W. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mosher, Geo. A. 

_ Toledo, 0. 
Lake, L. B. 

Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Briggs, William. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Young, W. H. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Smith, W. T., & Co. 
Washington, D. C. 
Ballantyne, Wm., & Sons. 
Morrison's Son, W. H. 
Pursell, C. C. 
Woodward & Lothrop. 
Parker, John C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Carle Brothers. 





Vickery & Co. 


— 


This list is published for the convenience of our subscribers in the cities represented. 


American Baptist Publication 


Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


Methodist Protestant Board of 


Ww. 


United Presbyterian Board of 


The Rhode Island News Co. 


Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 


American Baptist Publication 


Presbyterian Board of: Publica- 


St. Louis Christian Advocate Co, 





Principles and 








Church Furnishings 
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Ster tle all 
Prices. Views hice every 
d 8. 8. entertainments, Illus. 
Sermons and Public Exuibitions. 4 proAtabdle business 
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MAGIC LANTERNS 
subject for Oburch and 8. 
‘We pllcian 


tk with small capital. catalogue fre 
THE GREAT CHURCH 


wo- 2. 
LLISTER, Mty. Optician, 49 Nasana ©", N. ¥- 
bor electric, s, or ofl. Send 


dimensions ook of Light and 


estimate free. 1. P. Frink, ssx Pearl St., New York 


The Sunday School ‘limes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





of every-day life. 
box. "ba 





Practice. 


volume complete 


2. Our Duty 


Price, 30 cents. 


A series of brief essays in six volumes. 





Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Each 


in itself. These essays in the 


realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 
200 pages per book (46% inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
ce, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at Northfield. 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly living. 
volume of 53 pages (544 7% inches). 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 


of Making the Past a Success. 
Their practical 
In one 


Important facts in recent Assyrian dis- 
coveries are here brought to bear upon 


the Book of Jonah. The book can be read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 


Bible story. 


tg pages, with illustrations (544 7% inches). 


Price, 20 


cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 


speech. 


38 pages (54x 7% inches). 


Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by bookseilers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not havin 
the publishers wiil refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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B. & B. 


Your natural, self-interested pref- 
erence is for the nicest Dry ‘Goeds 
for the least money, isn’t it? That's 
the very kind of preference we're 
determined to win—not banking on 
name, location, size of store, or any 
other argument save only the ad- 
vantage to your pocketbook of this 
store’s choice goods at less prices. 
Large assortments of New Silks, 
Dress Goods, Black Goods, and 
Wash Goods, samples of which will 
show we're doing business that way 
—on an abselute basis of merit. 
Extensive lines rich lustrous Black 
Taffeta silks; 50c. to $1.50—includ- 
ing best from both foreign and 
American silk looms. 

All the new things in plain and 
figured Taffetas. 

Assortments of high-class Tailor- 
ings, $1.00 to $3.50 — various 
weights, stylish fabrics, and all 
wanted shades—that it will pay 
you to see about for new tailor suits. 
Dressy Spring Woolens, 50c. to 
$3.00—see if you know of anything 
approaching in choiteness for the 
money what we're offering at 75c. 
and $1.00—effective styles that will 
win attention. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


























= Jacket and 
S peekets have 


pants, @rst-classtailormade. A 
and parent will be proud of, WESEND 
a handsome book of samples of 
in Boys’ and Children’s Clothing. Write for Sample Book No. 1 
Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. Inc., CHICAGO, ILL, 








Health, Luxury, Beau 
Obtained by use of our NEW IMPROVE APOR 
BATH CABINET (patented). Excels EP others in 
material and workmanship. All vacieties of Dry and 
Vapor Baths enjoyed at home at a trifling cost. I!- 
curative properties are invaluable. Renovates th 
system and beautifies the complexion, opening the por 
of the skin and expelling all poisonous matter from tt 
body. Our Cabinet ts not a cloak or sack, but su 

rted by a galvanized frame. Size, 9 in. by x in, 
olded ; wele, 7 \bs. Achild can adjustit. Desc 

fet sent . Price low. Agents wanted. 

M. MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, Toledo, O. 








Binders 


eeeFOL ere 
The Scholar’s Magazine 


Thousands of subscribers have 
found a binder a great conveni- 
ence for the preservation of The 
Sunday School Times, and it may 
be that other thousands will be 
glad to learn that we are now pre- 
pared to furnish a similar binder 
for The Scholar's Magazine. 

The binder is a handsome one 
—full cloth, stiff sides, stamped in 
gold, and is sold at the” low price 
of 30 cents, postpaid. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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| 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
| ee heh a 











In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
| concerning anything advertised in this 
| Paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 





g good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 








